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CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 
_— INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 


Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W 
prof. A. W. RUCKER, M.A. FRS., wiil ae ine LER 
December 28, at 3 o'clock, begin a COURSE of SIX LECTURES 
(adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on ELECTRICITY. Subscription 
{for Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Children under 16, Half- 
Guinea); to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 





HE SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 


MONTHLY MEETING, WEDNESDAY, January 1, 1890. at 8 p = at 
§5, Chaneery-lane, E.C —Paper, *‘ Alphabetic Symbology,’ by Mr. E. T. 
HAR WOOD —For admission apply to the Hon. See 

$, Whitefriars-street, Fieet-street, E.C. EDWARD POCKNELL. 


> 
OMEN’S TRADES UNION PROVIDENT 
LEAGUE, founded 15 years ago by the late Mrs. Paterson, has 
for its object the Organization of Unions among Working Women in their 
several trades, for the protection of snide interests, and for their main- 
tenance in times of sickness and out of w: 
There are already about 7,450 seis in these Unions, which when 
qnce started are self-supporting. 











ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JANUARY 16, 17, and 18, 1890, to fill up 

several VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION.—For particulars apply to 
the Heap Master, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 


HYSICS for B.Sc. PASS and HONOURS 

EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—A SPECIAL 

CLASS for PRACTICAL WORK in PHYSICS will be held at KING'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON, in the LENT and EASTER TERMS, 1890. 


_For particulars appply to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Sec. 


GCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL EDUCATION,— 

MADAME BERGMAN OSTERBERG, of the Hampstead Physical 
Training College, 1, Broadhurst-grove, N.W., receives for PRO- 
FESSIONAL TRAINING well-educated, healthy, strong, and active 
GIKLS. Work guaranteed after two years’ study. 


YHE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, 

OXFORD, recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington for 

ELDER GIRLS who wish to Continue their Studies without the 

restraints of a School. Over-pressure and Cramming avoided. Every 
ion to health and comfort.—Address as above. 














id. hi 


The expenses of organizing the Unions are, however, 
andthe League greatly desires aid in extending them throughout t the 
Kingdom. FLORENCE ROUTLEDGE, H 

EMILIE A. HOLYOAKE, Kanes: Sec. 
MAY E. ABRAHAM, Hon. Treas. 
Offices of be League, Industrial Hall, Clark’s Buildings, 
Broad-street, Bloomsbury, London. 





EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE FINE-ART 
EXHIBITION, 1890. 
Onder the management of the B:>wick Club, 
And the Official Patronage of 
The Right Worshipful the Mayor, Sheriff, and Corporation. 
SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
last days for Pally Sed the Galleries, January 25, and by the 


London Agents Dolman & Sons, 6, New Compton-street, Soho, 
and all other Agents excepting Local, January 17, 1890. 


Farther particulars from R. A. YOUNG, Hon. Sec. 





OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, the 7th January 
New Students will be Tey Se Monday, 6th January, and ‘Following 
Days, between 11 a.m. and 2° 
‘ospectuses of any of the ‘Departments will be forwarded on applica- 


tion. 
HENRY WM, HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 





OVER COLLEGE.—Recent Successes are a 
Foundation Scholarship, Trinity, Cambridge ; Open Scholarship, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge; and other University distinctions. For 
Indian Civil the Sixth and Twenty-second in 1888 and the Ninth in 1889 
were educated in Dover College respectively for seven and a half, six 
and a quarter, and six years. 
In Woo)wich Examinations, the First, Aacaey (twice), and many 
other places. Entrance for Sandhurst and 





R. DANNREUTHER’S PROGRAMMES for 
JANUARY 16th and 30th, FEBRUARY 13th and 27th, will 
include—C. H. H, Parry: Trio in G (first p ) C.V. 
‘Trio, Op. 35 (first performance). Saint-Saéns: Op. 79, Caprice for Prete, 
Oboe, Clarinet, and Pianoforte. Sgambati: Op. 5, Quintet for Piano- 
forte and Strings (second performance). Bach: Suite in B Minor for 
Flute, two Violins, Viola, Violoncello, and Bass (second performance). 
‘Schumann : Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 11 and Op. 22. Beethoven: Sonata, 
Op. 102, No. 1, for Violoncello and Pianoforte, &c. 





In last year Twenty-four passed at y Preliminary in all subjects. 
Pr for London l , Cambriage Local, 





&e. 

Each Boy has a separate Bed-room. 

Boarders are taken by the Head Master, by C. E. Sparke, M.A., by 
E. Thornton Littlewood, M A.—Apply aml "the Heap Master, or "the 
Honorary Secretary, E. Ww. Knocxer, Esq. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The SECOND TERM will begin on January 21. The College supplies 
for Persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of 











Mé. RICHARD SHIPMAN, DRAMATIC 
Sea fae aaa meatal eee tae or PRIVATE ENGAGEMENTS. 
Seiety Herald.—Address Earle Villa, A 8. Ww. ait 


their studies in Science, Languages, phoney He and Literature. 
The Chemical, Physical, Rasinceing, G 1! Labora- 
tories are open daily. Tne Engineering tie inc!udes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineering and Surveying; and 
spec al arrangements for practical work have been made with various 
Engineers in ion near Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging 








Me. LONG’S CHEF-D’ @UVRE—‘ The 
MARRIAGE MARKET, BABYLON. Ebel Reproduction of 
ee ae aos Bawin Long, RA., in the Artist’s Proof 
is Dow y, and can be obtained =i all the: rincipal Pri LI 
orof the Publishers, Tae Fine-Arr Soctery, 148, Bond-street. areata 


T° PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS.—EMPLOY- 
Ry wade WANTED as CLERK and BOOK-KEEPER, by a quick and 
experience in printing an and publ ye} 











san nu uneaun i =a * 
y. erate salary.— Address 8. T., 99, - 
pa y. Marlborough Bem g 





T° PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, and PRO- 
PRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES (Lendon or 
Provincial ).—An Author, who has published several yolumee of Poems, 
aad who can Write Prose with ease, wishes an ENGAGEMENT. Isa 
food Accountant, and would be agreeable to assist Po or take charge of 
pal in steitias to nea, services 
‘ost Office, London and North-Western Railway Sta) 
Pinner, Middiesex. ” sou, 


FoR SALE, ONE-THIRD SHARE in a High- 
Class WERKLY NEWSPAPER, witha guaranteed caeuinaet of 
‘Wer 30,000 Copies Weekly. —Further particulars apply to Ys? care ot 








of § y be obtained on application. Several Scholarships are 
tenable at vey College. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical,and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology 
for Civil and Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of 
Coilege Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Scholarships, and special 
arrangements for entrance into professional life. Calendar containng full 
information price 1s. (ov post, 1s. 3d.). 

For Prospectuses and further information bent to 

JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 


ARIS,—The ATHENZIUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli. 


HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-8STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





The GREAT MASTERS. Represented by choice Examples 
from the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. Two Hundred and 
Seventy Paintings reproduced in Autotype; also, by the gracious per- 
mission of H.M. the Queen, Selections the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 


AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS 
from the Salon, the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


The GREAT BRITISH PORTRAITISTS (Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Gainsborough, Loman Hoppner, Morland, &c.), from choice Proofs 
in the British Museu 


The LIBER STUDIORUM. Facsimiled ay Autotype from 
fine states lent by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 


The ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. One hundred 
Examples, with Notes and Memoir, by Louis Fagan, Esq. 


The GOOD SHEPHERD; CHRIST ant PETER. Autotypes 
of Two noble Drawings by "Frederic Shields. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. Twenty-five large Autotypes from 
Negatives by W. J. Stillman, Esq., issued by authority of the 
Hellenic Society. Prospectus on application. 


The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of PEACE and WAR. Autotypes 
from the Cartoons for the Frescoes in South Kensington Museum by 
SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


FREE BY POST. 
AP. hl 40 pp. 4 Il st 


UTOTYPE, a DECORATIVE and EDUCA- 
TIONAL ART. Containing a Description of Autotype, Suggestions 
for Decorating the Home with perepriae Pictures, short Lists of 
Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, with 4 Lilustrations of Frames 
and Mouldings, Press Notices, &c. 
Sent free by post on application to 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, LONDON, W.C. 





UTtO-.G@ FA VY UB SE: 





The AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
Copper. 

Portraits from Paintings by Pettie, R.A., Ouless, R.A., Holl, - A.; 
Specimens of Copies of Drawings, Etch &c.; and E: of 
Auto-gravure Reproduction ef Photographs from Art Objects, from 
Life and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOTYPE GALLERY, 

Estimates and particulars on application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C 


'O AUTHORS.—MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at is. per 
1,000. Duplicate Copies. 6d. per 1,000 (for over 10000 words). Viars 
pam 5s. per Act. Shorthand Writers and Type- Writers sent out to Hoteis, 
&c. The Metropolitan School of Shorthand, Limited, 27, Chancery-lane. 
Teleph No. 2,801. Telegrams “ Shorthand,’ * London. 











FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TKUST wish to receive immediate 
applicat\ons for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP, which has become vacant by 
the death of Dr. Potts 

Particulars may be obtained from Mr. A. R. C. Prrman, W.S., Clerk to 
the Governors, 48, Castie-street, Edinburgh, with whom applications 
and relative testimonials must be lodged before 31st instant. 

, ord ber, lL 


OWENS COLLEGE, 








MANCHESTER, 


MITCHELL & OO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations fcr 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, B.C. 


R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ VALUATOR, 

AGENT, and ACCOUNTANT. Advice pe as to the best mode 

of Publishing. m bebalf of Authors 

Transfer of Literary Property carefully cuaducbell. Safe Opinions 

obtained. Twenty years’ experience. Highest references. Consultations 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 














In consequence of the election of Professor Ward to the Pri 





John Haddon & Co.’s Central Advertising Offices, 3 and 4, 


THE DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a 

HOME COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his 

daughter was for three years. Over-pressure and Cramming avoided. 

Every attention to health and cantar. —Address L. L. A., Mr. Stanford’s, 
Cockspur-street, London, 8. 


TR BOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1, Trebovir-road, 

Routh Kensington, 8.W., with separate House tg for Resi- 

deat Pupiis.—Principal, Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The XT TERM will 

commence WEDNESDAY, January 15th, 1890, enpenane on applica- 
. = 4 few vaci vacancies for Resident Papils. 


g 

Poy AL AL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper's Hiil, Staines —The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 
4 an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
About Fifty Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For com- 
"on the Secretary of State will offer Six Appointments in the 
ian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian Telegraph 

ment.—For particulars apply to the Sscrerarr, at the College. 


MiDHuRsT SCHOOL of ARTS, SUSSEX. 


Principal—Mr. W. FRANK CALDERON 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 7. 

Classes. twice a week, include Drawing and Painting from the Life 
(Draped) Casts, &c., and Instruction in the Study of Animals. 
ibecia! arrangements are made by which Students living or lodging in 

eee can Work in the Schools every day and receive extra 

oO) 

Mr. Calderon will be glad to a 

ikeuarec Benen in 3 ant. —— any inquiries addressed to him 

















a rear 4g — Agog and English Literature Departments has 
beco: @ the Council invite APPLICATIONS for the 
PROFESSORSHIP in HISTORY. 

The Professor will have charge of the Classes in History with such 
assistance as may be granted by the Council. The Professor may also, 
if he is desirous of doing 80, be calied upon to conduct the Classes in 
English Literature with a assistance as may granted by the 
Council, and Candid d in their applicati to state if 
they are prepared to eudectake this. 

The Stipend is 3503. per annum, together with — of the Fees 
paid by Students attending the Classes ofthe bok abapaae 

A fuller siatement of duties, &c., may be obtained on application. 

wit ials, should be sent under cover to the 
x not later than 27th January, 1890. 
HENRY WILLIAM HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 
(¢ OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENOY.— 
AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSBS, and 
COMPANIONS, English and Foreign. — A ply for particulars, Mrs. 
Dossrrorn, The Library, Old Bedford House, tham, 8.W. 


HE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK ni to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
. BR. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, , Portman-square, W. 


EAL ENGRAVING.—Ecclesiastical, Corporate, 

Heraldic, and other SEALS ENGRAVED by THOMAS MORING, 

First Avenue Hotel-buildings, High Holborn, W.C.—Signet Rings and 
Seals of all descriptions in stock or to order. 


Bok. -PLATES, in Medieval and Modern styles, 























DESIGNED and ENGRAVED on Wood, Copper, and Steel, by 
THOMAS MORING, First Avenue Hotel-buildings, High Holbern, W.C 





M UPIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. 


All the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are in circulation 
at Mudie’s Library. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per ANNUM. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Pr Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINBAS Per Annu. 








eae S CLEARANCE LIST contains — Thousand Volumes of 
itandard and other Works w , and now offered 
bm Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitabie for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 








PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 





MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
80 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
Branca Orrices: 
21, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8. W., and 2, KING-STREBT, CHEAPSIDE. 








Catalogues. 
LEABRANCE CATALOGUE of Cheap BOOKS, 


English and Foreign, Old, Curious, Historical, Antiquarian, and 
Miscelianeous.—A. I:iaprr, Orange-street, Soutbampton-row, W.C. 
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Books at a DISCOUNT of 3d. to 9d. in the 
SHILLING. 
SUITABLE FOR Se ating rt ha ata AND NEW 
R’S GI 

Now ready, and sent postage free on application, a NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS (many in handsome bindings and beautifully illus- 
trated) suitable for Presentation, and from the published prices of 
which the above liberal Discount is allowed. 

Grrzear & wi D (only address), 67, Moorgate street, London, E.C. 


2 Se ELVE/Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. : 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Purchased, or Valaed. 
Catalogue 67 pow ready, post free six stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STKEET, LONDON, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 








‘A! OGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 387, SOHU- SQUARE. 


8. JEFFERIES, Redcliffe-street, Bristol.— 
e Just published, CATALOGUE 128. consisting of about 900 Articles 
of Standard Books on various subjects, especially rermege d Histories—Rare 
and Early-Printed Books—Welsh Literature—Books on the Drama and 
other subjects, fally described in Catalogue, which aay be had post free 
or gratis on application. 











UTOGRAPHS.—WANTED to PURCHASE for 

Cash, Autograph Letters, &c., of CELEBRITIES. Good prices 

(LS Tas Barker, 41, Gunterstone-road, West Kensington, 
ondon, 


URO-FLEXILE BOOKBINDING. 
CEDRIC CHIVERS, BATH. 
This Binding is in use in most large Public Libraries. 


New Books supplied from the quires in this Binding never require 
repairs or rebinding, and have a double length of life. 


INE GALLERY PICTURE by RICHARD 

WILSON.—Undoubted Specimen of Artist’s best period, 50 by 40 

inches. Can be seen in London —Apply. by jetter only, to T. J., care of 
Messrs. Hewlett & Preston, 2, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s Inn, Wwe 











LUB-ROOMS.—A SUITE of convenient and 
pleasant ROOMS TO BE LET, suitable fer a Literary, Pro- 
fessional, or Branch County Club. Handsome building, midway between 
City and West-End. Every modern convenience, inciuding Electric 
Light. Rent 150]. per annum, inclusive of rates and taxes.—Apply to 
Collector's Office, 63 and 64, Chancery-lane. 


7 ° 
\ EMORY, LOISETTE’S SYSTEM. — ‘‘ Lucid 
al and interesting lecture to large class of University students.’ 
a Daily News, October 25, 1889 ‘The course of lectures very 
successfu ul.” —Cambridge Independent, November 23, 1889. PRIVATE 
LESSONS by arrangement ; POSTAL LESSONS at any time. COURSES 














of LECTURES rm.onl 30, 8 p.m. on December 31, 
at 37, New Oxford-street, conkon. 
COINS. 
S P i 3 & & 8s © 8B, 
NUMISMATISTS, 


3, GRACECHURCH -STREET, LONDON, BE.C., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 
FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 





The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 








Sales by Auction 
TELEPHONE NO. 398. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON respectfully 

eg to give notice that their SALE-ROOMS are CLOSED for 
the purpose of re-decoration and the application of the Electric Light 
UNTIL the 15th proximo. The Warerooms and Offices are, however, 
OPEN DAILY for the Reception of Property intended for SALE by 
AUCTION.—47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. (formerly the Mansion 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.). 








Library of a Clergyman, deceased, 
VN ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, WC., on 
WEDNESDAY, January 15, 1890. and Following Day at ten minutes 
past 1 o’elock precisely, the LIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN, deceased, 
comprising Standard Theology and General Literature. 


Catalogues on receipt of two catia 


Autographs, chiefly of Siiinies Celebrities, Original MSS. of 
Charles Dickens, &c. 


N ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
BA AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, January 16, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, a 
smail COLLECTION vt VALUABLE AUTOGRAPHS, chiefly of Lite- 
rary Celebrities—MS. in the Autograph of Dickens of the corrected 
notice for the Postscript to ‘American Notes ’—the Original Preface to 
*Dombey and Son,’ &c. 








Catalogues are preparing. 





Library of the late WILKIE COLLINS, Esq. 
NV ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C.,on FRIDAY, 
at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRARY of 


January 17, 
comprising Standard Modern Books, 


the late WILKIE COLLINS, Esq., 
chiefly in Fiction and Poetry. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Musici Instruments, Italian Violins, &c. 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, WC, on 
TUESDAY, January 21, at half-past 12 o'ciock precisely, valuable 
including a small Collection of Italian Violins, 


MUSICAL PROPERTY, 
Tenors, Violoncellos, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





Valuable Collection of Engravings of Lievt.-Col, Hon. 
E. H, LEGGE. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, January 23, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, the 
valuable COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS belonging to Lieut,-Col. 
Hon. E. H. LEGGE, comprising Topographical Illustrations, fine 
Portraits in mezzotinto, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, &c —Fancy 
Subjects—Books of Prints, &c 

Catalogues are preparing. 





The Remaining Portion of the Collection of Engravings, Paint- 
ings, Drawings, Books, &c., of the late SAMUEL HANSON, 
Es: 


gid 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., en 
FRIDAY, January 24 at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, valuable 
ENGRAVINGS BOOKS, and BOOKS of PRINTS, framed Drawings 
and Paintings, of the late SAMUEL HANSON, Esq. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Library of Sir EDMUND ANTROBUS. 
NV ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C.. 
FEBRUARY, the valuable LIBRARY of OLD BOOKS of Sir EDM) ND 
ANTROBUS. Catalogues are preparing. 


Library of G. J. J. MAIR, Esq. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
FEBRUARY. the ‘LIBRARY of ARCHITECTURAL and STANDARD 
MODERN BOOKS belonging to G. J. J. MAIR, Esq. 

_Catalogues are preparing. 











Livery of Books removed from Cheshire. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., in 
oo a valuable LIBRARY of OLD BOOKS removed from 
sheshire. 


MONDAY NEXT, D ber 30.—R 
Court, Paris Exhibition, 


R. J. C. STEVENS has received instructions 
from Mr. YONG HENG to SELL by AUCTION, at his Great 
Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on MONDAY NEXT, December 
30, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely (without reserve), the SECOND 
PORTION of an extensive COLLECTION of magnificent EMBROI- 
DERIES—4, 5, and 6-Fold Screens of rare beauty—Ivory Carvings— 
Bronzes—a grand assortment of Ivory and Sandalwood Hanc-painted 
Fans—and an immense variety of choice and beautiful Chinese Work— 
and the whole forming a highly important Sale, and removed direct from 
the above Court of the late Exhibition at Paris. 
On view the Saturday prior from 10 to 4 and morning of Sale, and 
Catalogues had. 


FRIDAY NEXT, January 8. — eee Apparatus and 
Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY NEXT, January 3, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, CAMERAS 
and LENSEs by good makers—Dry Plates, Tripod Stands, Dark ‘Tents, 
Head-Rests, and other Photographic Apparatus — Dissolving- View, 
Biunial, and Magic Lanterns, and an immense assortment of Hand- 
painted and other Slides—valuable Mi pera and 
Race Glasses—Electrical and Galvanic Appliances—Furniture—Books— 
Pictures—and the usual Miscellaneous Property. 
= ag view the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





d from the Chinese 

















Part XXXV., nates Sixpence, JANUARY, 1890, 
ONTHLY CHRONICLE of NORTH-COUNTRY 
LORE and LEGEND. Illustrated. 
Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free. 
Contents for JANUARY. 

WITH TWENTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The DERWENTWATER INSURRECTION. Part I. The Rising. 
The ROSE of RABY. By M.S. Hardcastle. 
The NORTH-COU NTRY ,GARLAND of SONG. By John Stokoe :— 

yinJaton Hopping.”’ 
OVINGHAM VILLAGE. By W. W. Tomlinson. 
ALNWICK CHURCH. By J. R. Boyle, F.S.A. 
MORE about the HELM WIND. By W. Wallace. 
The CASE of ALEXANDER BIRNIE, 
WILLIAM SHIELD, COMPOSER. 
The WREN. 
JOSEPH GARNETT 
MEN of MARK TWIXT’ TYNEand TWEED. By Richard Welford :— 
John Cosyn, Edward Collingwood, George Coughron. 

WARKWORTH CASTLE 
RICHARD GRAINGER, BUILDER. 
“JACKEY BROUGH.” 
BRIGNAL CHURCH and BRIGNAL BANKS. 
MADAME STOTE and her SALVE. 
DEER PARKS in the NORTH. 
AYDON FOREST. By James Thomson. 
NICK Y-NACK. 
WILLIAM BROCKIE. 
The BUTCHER'S DOG: 
MUNCASTER CASTLE. 
COCKLAW TOWER. 
HEBBURN HALL. 
“GUINEA DICK” 
NOTES and COMMENTARIES: — Raron Hullock—The Hermit of 

Skiddaw—Beacons in Northumberland. 


NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 
NORTH-COUNTRY OBITUARIES. 
RECORD of EVENTS and OCCURRENCES. 
Presentation Plate: PORTRAIT of RICHARD GRAINGER. 


Published for the Proprietor of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle by 
Walter Scott, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and 24, Warwick-lane, London. 


a Story of the Morpeth Road. 





Now ready, 
Fifty-second Edition, 1 vol. super-royal Syo. 1,870 pages, cloth gilt, 38s. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE. KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1890. ‘‘ The most complete 
and monumenta! of Peerages is the well-known compilation of Sir 
Bernard Burke, CB, Ulster King of Arms....But Burke's Peera ze is 
quite above criticism; it is unique, and remains by itself as the type ofa 
book of reference.’ —Times, April 20th, 1889. 
Harrison & Sons, 45, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

No. 891. JANUARY, 1890. 2s. 6d. : 
Contents. 

IN the DAYS of the DANDIES. 

A GLIMPSE of LAKE NYASSA. By Captain F. D. Lugarg, 

HIS UNCLE and HER GRANDMOTHER. Chaps. 1-6. 

The MOUND by YELLOW CREEK. 

The GHOST BABY. 

OPENING UP INDO-CHINA. 

LADY BABY. Chaps. 41-42. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE and the SLAVE TRADE. By Coutts 
Trotter. 


ROBERT BROWNING: a Sonnet. By Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


A WINTER'S DRIVE from SEDAN to VERSAILLES and ROUN]) 
PARIS DURING the SIEGE. By W. H. (Bullock) Hall. 5 


The BURN. By Peter Bayne, LL.D. 
The OLD SALOON. 
The POLITICAL POSITION. 





Price ONE SHILLING, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
TALES FROM BLACKWOOD 
Third Series.—No. 6. 

Contents :—The DRAGON-TREE of TELDE. By C. L. Lewes.—The 
LAST WORDS of JOSEPH BARRABLE. By the Author of ‘John 
Herring..—HOW I FELL AMONG THIEVES. By Miss Katharine M, 
LUMSDEN.—FIDDLERS THREE. By Mrs.M. E. Burton.—The GHOST 
of MORCAR’S TOWER. By M. C. Stirling.—ANCRUM MOOR: a 
Historical Ballad. By John Stuart Blackie. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NATIONAL BREVIEYW. 


JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 
PORTUGUESE CLAIMS in AFRICA. 
Cameron. 





By Commander V. Lovett 


ROBERT BROWNING. By H. D. Traill. 
PUBLIC HEALTH and POLITICS. By G. Rome Hall. 
THEOSOPHY, the “ DIVINE WISDOM.” By Colonel H. S. Olcott. 
An ECONOMIC CURE for SOCIALISM. By W. Ear! Hodgson. 
The PROPOSED MINERS’ FEDERATION. By Sydney Wyatt. 
Mr. STEVENSON’S METHODS in FICTION. By A. Conan Doyle. 
BIRD LIFE in ROMNEY MARSH. By Capt. Willoughby Verner. 
The PERSIAN POETRY of AVICENNA. By Chas. J. Pickering. 
TITHE and PEASANT TENANCIES. By R. E. Prothero, M.A. 
LORD TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. By Alfred Austin. 
POLITICS at HOME and ABROAD. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 





NEW STORY BY VAL PRINSEP, A R.A. 
VIBGINIE : a Story of the French Revolution, 
By VAL PRINSEP, A.R.A,, 

WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, — JAnvary, 


Contents. 
VIRGINIE: a Tale of One Hundred Years Ago. By Val Prinsep, A.R,A. 
Chaps. 1-6. 





The HISTORY of an INFANCY. I. By Jean Ingelow. 
The IDOL. By Walter H. Pollock. 
The LADY PENELOPE. By Thomas Hardy. 
The “‘DONNA”’ in 1889 I. By the Author of ‘ Charles Lowder.’ Il 
Statement by the Eaitor. 
FOR LIFE. By Nina F. Layard 
The HOME of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By L. B. Walford. 
The LIEUTENANT. By May Kendall. 
The ORIGIN of DEATH. By Edward Clodd. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
An Article on the INTERNAL EVIDENCE for the AUTHENTICITY 
and GENUINENESS of ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL, by the Right Rev. J. B 
LIGHTFOOT, D.D , appears in the JANUARY Number of 


THE Ex? © 8 if Of 
which also contains— 

Rev. Prof.J Agar — —NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING on FUTURE 
PU seg MENT. 

Rev T. K. Cheyne, D.D.—TWENTY-SIXTH and TWENTY- 
‘EIGHTH PSALMS, 

Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D.—OUR LORD'S FIRST APPEARANCE at 
the FEAST of TABERNACLES. 

Rey. Charles F D'Arcy.—MICAIAH'’S VISION. 

Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D.—ST. JAMES and his EPISTLE. 

*,* Among other Articles expected to appear during the year may be 
mentioned Contributions by Kev. Prof. Godet, D., Rev. Principal 
Fairbairn, D.D., the late Prof. Elmslie, D D., Rey. G. Adam Smith, 
M.A., and the Rev. Canon Westcott, D D. 

The JANUARY NUMBER commences the FOURTH SERIES. 
One Shilling Monthly. 


London: | Hodder & Stoughton, 2 27, Paternoster-row. 


RUBNER’S RECORD: a Journal Devoted to 
the Literature of the East. 
With Notes and Lists of Current i European, and 
Colonial Publication: 
1889. Third Series. Vol. I. No.5 Price 

Contains a Full Report of the Proceedings of the pe fo ” | International 
Congress of Orientalists, held at Stockholm and Christiania, with 
Abstracts of the Papers read thereat by Profs. KUTING, Rev. A. i. 
SAYCE, M.A., Rev. J. N. STRASSMAIER, D. H MULLER, J. M. de 
GOEJE, A. MULLER, Dr. H ETHE, Dr. GOLDZIHER, Dr. M. 
SCHREINER, W. LAGUS, A. F. VAN MEHREN, H OLDENBERG, 
A. HILLEBRANDT, Dr. J. BURGESS, CLE., Dr. J. G. BUHLER, 
&c. ; and also a Portrait, in Photogravure, of His Majesty the King of 

Sweden and Norway, President and Protector of the Congress. 

London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Limited. 
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DENGAL and the BENGALI LANGUAGE (LIST 
of BOOKS on). To which are added a few Books on Assam and 
Assamese. 


BURMA and the BURMESE (LIST of BOOKS on). 


The PRINCIPAL DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES of 
INDIA: CANARESE, MALAYALIM, TAMIL, TELEGU (LIST of 
BOOKS on). 


The HINDUSTANI LANGUAGE (LIST of BOOKS 


on and in). 


The HINDI and BIHARI LANGUAGES (LIST of 
BOOKS in). 


BRITISH IN DIA (LIST of BOOKS on). 


are added a Collection of Books on Indian Law. 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE (List of BOOKS on), 
CHINA and the CHINESE (LIST of BOOKS =. 


To which are added Books on Cochin Chinese, A 





To which 


"XEDDINGTON NEW CHURCH (Elevations and 
Plan)—Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford (Interior). For above and 
numerous other Illustrations; also articles on the proposed Clyde and 
Forth Canal— The Viking Age,’ &c., see the BUILDER of December 
28th (4d., by post 43d.; Annual Subscription, 19s.). 
Office, 46, Catherine-street, London, wc. 





Now ready, 1,169 pages, price 6s. 6d. 


( LIVER & BOYD’S EDINBURGH ALMANAC, 
1890. Contains full information on all subjects connected with the 
British Empire, and specially of Scotland. 
London: Simpkin, Marshali, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Limited. 


A VISIT to the AZORES, with a Chapter on 
MADEIRA. By Mrs. CHAS. ROUNDELL. With a oy aaa 
from Sketches —_ Photographs. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 

ickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 








Price 1s. post free, 


(OLD-CATOHING, COLD-PREVENTING, 
COLD-CURING. 


By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
“ A book for every house.’’—Christian World. 
J. Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 





Khmer, and Corean. 


BGYPT and EGYPTOLOGY (CATALOGUE of 
LEADING BOOKS on). And on ASSYRIA and ASSYRIOLOGY. 


2 
PALI, PRAKIT, and BUDDHIST LITERATURE 
(CATALOGUE of LEADING BOOKS on). To which is added a 
List of Books on Ceylon. 


TRUBNER’S BOOK LIST. Monthly. 


Copies of the above may be had on application to 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. (Oriental Department), 


57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, London 


Just published, 8vo. pp. xv—489, price i2s. 


( RIGINAL NOTES on the BOOK of PROVERBS, 
according to the Authorized Version. me the Rev.8.C. MALAN, 
D.D., late Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorset. Vol. I. Crap. 1-10. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, Part I,, price 7d. 
CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
ONGFELLOW’S POEMS. With about FOUR 
4 HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, specially executed for this Edition 


by some of the best English, American, and Continental Artists. (To be 
leted in 21 Parts.) 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’, 700 pp. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ASELLS ANNUAL, 
A CYCLOPEDIC 
RECORD OF MEN AND TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
Rewritten to Date. Contains over 3,500 Original Articles py Eminent 
Specialists, on every question now before the public. 
Edited by E. D. PRICE, F.G.S. 
“Forms an extremely useful repertory of information on a vast 
variety of subjects. It is ith i intelligence and 
with great accuracy. Atheneum. 


London : Hazell, Watson & Viney, Limited, 1, Creed-lane, E.C. 


1890. 








1899 EDITION. 
Now ready, 


pD#2 RETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAGE, and COMPANIONAGE. 
Beautifully printed, 
Over 1,000 pp., and 1,500 Armorial Bearings, Heraldically Emb! 
Binding. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 31s. 6d.; or in 2 vols. 16s. each. 
London: Dean & Son, 1604, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NOTES and QUERIES, (SEVENTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Franco Sacchetti—Old Year out, the New Year in—Rulers 4 
England living ¢ Lin 
oS with the Past—Dr. useelt" s ‘ History a the Sonnet ’— 
Chére Reine. 

QUERIES :—Byron — Hoppner—Cromwell’ 3 Se ee 
H. Horden—Ear! Bratton St. Maur— 
Portrait of Daas na Con Hekate Nelson — Mrs Humby — Wil- 
loughby Radcliffe—Manufacture of Carpets at Feltham—Harriet 
Shelley's Letters—Old Scottish Ballads—Footprints in Snow—Stories 
Wanted — Francois Leguat —Muse—Italian Vengeance—Gaskell : 
Gascoigne—Authors Want 

REPLIES :—Convicts pA mee to the Colonies—Gentlemen Troopers— 
Sundiais—Racine and the Knights Templars—Silver Fish—Error in 
*Rob Roy ’—Invention of the Thimble—Berks and oka 
Base--Bastard—Poetry of Painting —‘ Rook of Sundials’— * Th 
Leek on St. Tavy’s Day ’’—Grave of H. F. Cary—“ The liver of it "— 
Bat and Ben—Theatre—Celtic Church—Club—Anson’s ‘ Voyages ’— 
Gallicisms in East Suffolk — Turnpike — Witchcraft — Kurton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy ’—Coleridge’s ‘ Epitaph on an Infant’— 
Portrait of Ignatius Sancho—Keble’s Monument — Non-resident 

















Clerics—‘‘ Ander”’ as a Termination. 
NOTES on BOOKS: — Du Chaillu’s ‘The Viking Age’ — Palgrave's 
: Treasury of Sacred Song ’—‘ The Life of Laurence, Bishop of Holar’ 
— Rambles in Bookland ’—<‘ Stray Leaves of Literature.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d.; by post, 43d. 
Published by John C. Francis, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-s‘reet, 
Chancery- lane, E.C. 


SUITABLE @ iF Tf &. 
The TARTANS of the CLANS of SCOTLAND, 


containing 72 Plates of Tartans, Historical Account of each Clan, 
Illuminated Armorial Bearings of the Chiefs, Badges. War Cries, 
and Marches of the Clans, Map of the Highlands of Scotland, 
divided into Clans, &c. Imperial 4to. elegantly bound, price 2 2s. 
Limited Edition. Prospectus and Specimen Plate of ‘Tartan free on 
application. 


The ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
containing 54 Maps and Indexes to 176, i Places. Imperial folio, 
half bound Russia or morocco, price @. 6. 


The COSMOGRAPHIC ATLAS, containing 66 
Maps. Political, Historical, Classical, Physical, Scriptural, and 
Astronomical, with Indexes ‘and Ex xplanatory oe Fourth 
Edition, imperial folio, full bound cloth, price ll. 


The UNRIVALLED ATLAS, containing 40 Full- 
Coloured Maps, Indexes, &c. Full bound cloth, price 3s. 6d. 170,000 
copies of this Atlas have now been sold, 


The MULTUM in PARVO ATLAS of the WORLD, 
containing 96 Full-Coloured Maps. Political, Physical, &c. Useful 
Statistics and Index. Second Edition, crown 16mo. full bound cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 

Complete Catalogue post free on application, 
W. & A. K. Johnston, 
Geographers te the Queen, Educational and General Publishers 
(Fetablished 1825), 
Foina Works, Easter-road, and 
16, South St. Andrew-street, Edinburgh ; 
5, White Hart-street, Warwick-lane, London, F.%. 











*,” With Part I. is given a handsome Steel Portrait of Longfellow. 


- By far the most a edition of the poet’s works in the English 
language.’ —Architect. 


Cassell & Company Clamitea); Ludgate-hill, London ; and all Booksellers. 


A CENTURY of SONNETS. 
WADDINGTON. Fcap. 4to. price 4s. 6d. 
“‘Good sonnets, indeed, are so rare, that the writers of them could 

almost be counted on one’s fingers. Mr. Waddington was already one 

of this small number before the present volume appeared, but many 
among these hundred sonnets will strengthen his claim to the dis- 
tinguished place he has attained.’’— York 

‘Both as a writer of sonnets and an authority on the subject, Mr. 

Waddington has done good work. The present collection is worthy of 

his reputation as a scholar and a poet. His sonnets possess the not 

common distinction of clearness of expression. They reveal also a sense 
of form and an avoidance of mere sonority of language that are exceed- 
ingly rare in the sonnets of the day.’ "—-Saturdey Review. 

‘*Mr. Waddington’s favourite method of t 

rather than pictorial....Few will be found ts refuse Pa me to ‘the 

fine seriousness, the moral enthusiasm, and the serenity—of strenuous 

earnestness rather than of cold indifference—which are every where the 
distinguishing notes of these poems.’”’— Academy. 

‘““Mr. Waddington writes a ronnet with the skill and grace of a poetical 
virtuoso....The thought is high, the feeling simple and sincere in them 
all.””—Scotsman, 


London: George Bell & Son+, York-street, Cov. nt-garden 





By SAMUEL 








Third Edition, this day, 6s. post free, 
EHIND the BUNGALOW. By ‘EnHA,” 


Author of ‘ Tribes on my Frontier.’ 53 Illustrations, square 32mo. 

A most Amusing Description of the Indian Native Servants who live 
** Behind the Bungalow.” 

“The native members of an a household are hit off with 
great fidelity and humour.”’— Quee 

“<The Tribes on my Frontier’ wa very good ; ‘ Behind the Bungalow’ 
iseven better. People who know nothing about India will + dana in 
the clever drawings and truly humorous description.” —Grap, 

“They show through all their fun a keen observation ‘ot native 
character, and a just appreciation of it.”— World. 





Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. post free, 


HE TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. By “Ena.” 
With 50 Illustrations. 
“It isa very clever record of a year’s observations round the bungalow 
in Dustypore....The writer is always amusing, never dull.” —Field, 
“The book is cleverly illustrated by Mr. F.C. Macrae. We have only 
to thank our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the delightful book he has sent 
home to his countrymen in Britain. May he live to give us another 
such! ’—Chambers'’s Journal. 
London: W. Thacker & Co. 87, Newgate-street. 
Calcutta : _Thacker, Spink & Co. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON CAPITAL AND LABOOR. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. price lis. 


REE TRADE in CAPITAL; or, 
Free Competition in the Supply of Capital to Labour, and its 
Bearings on the Political, Social, and Economic a of the Day. 
By A. EGMONT HAKE, 
Chairman of the Free Trade in Pre League, and 
O. E. WESSLAU. 
CHAP. Contents. 
The IMPORTANCE of CAPITAL. 
DIVISION of LABOUR. 
VALUE-MEASURERS and MEDIUMS of EXCHANGE. 
COIN, the WORST MEDIUM of EXCHANGE, 
The IMPOSSIBILITY of INCREASING the QUANTITY of COIN 
by its IMPORTATION. 
GOVERNMENT PREJUDICES and their CONSEQUENCES. 
The IMPORTANCE of CREDIT. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL'S MISTAKE. 
HOW OUR BANKING SYSTEM DIVORCES CAPITAL and 
LABOUR. 
HOW OUR RANKING SYSTEM DESTROYS PROFITS and PRO- 
MOTES POVERTY 
11. The SWEATING SY STEM. 
12. The EXCHANGED ATTITUDE of PARTIES. 
13. STATE SOCIALISM and TRADE. 
14 The PERSECUTION of the CHILD by the STATE. 
15. The SOCIALISTIC MIRAGE. 
16. SS of the CAPITAL and LABOUR PROBLEM 


PENX veer 


~ 
S 


17. FREE TRADE in CAPITAL in SCOTLAND BEFORE 1844. 
18. The FRENCH BANQUIER SYSTEM. 
19. ABUSE of FREE NOTE ISSUING an ECONOMIC IMPOSSIBILITY. 
20. The IRISH QUESTION. 
21. HOW to REVIVE the ANCIENT PROSPERITY of EGYPT. 
22, PRACTICAL IMPERIALISM. 
Remington & Co. Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





Monthly, Annual Subscription, 20s.; Single Number, 2s. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALISTS: 
an Illustrated Montbly devoted to the Natural Sciences in their 
widest sense. 

London: B. F. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 





Monthly, Annual Subscription, 10s. ; Single Number, ls. 


H 42 KB SP BE. AR L.A HA, 
Conducted by the Shakespeare Society of New York. 
London: B. F. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 


B F. STEVENS’S FACSIMILES 
e OF MANUSCRIPTS IN EUROPEAN ARCEIVES 
RELATING TO AMERICA, 1773-1783 

Two hundred copies only are made and the Photographic Negatives 
are destroyed. 

The First Volume of this important work is now ready for delivery 
to te rae Vol. II. in December, III. in January, IV. in February, 
and V. in Mare’ 

The Pan Bac price is 100 dollars, or 201. 11s., for each group of Five 
Volumes. 

Prospectus, with opinions of historians and literary men, will be sent 
free on application. 





B. F. Stevens, 
4, Trafalgar-square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 





Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, 


N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 
A Dictionary of Coats of Arms so arranged that the 
Names of Families whose Shields have been placed upon Buildings, 
Seals, Plate, Glass, &c., can be readily ascertained. 
By the late J. W. PAPWORTH., and Edited from p. 696 by the late 
A. MORANT, F.S.A. In 1125 pp 8vo. double columns, to bind ia 
1 or 2 vols.—Address Mr. W. Papwortn, 33, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


HOMAS DE LA RUE & CO,’S LIST. 








Just out, demy oblong 4to. cloth, gilt, handsomely printed in red and 
black, 16s. 


ATIENCE GAMES, with EXAMPLES 
AYED ee Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. 
By « GAVENDL SH. 


Just out, Svo. cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


HIST, with and without PERCEPTION. 
Illus trated by means of End-Hands from Actual Play. By 
“B. W. D.” and ‘CAVENDISH.’ 





Now ready, Eighteenth Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 
handsomely printed in red and black, 
HIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. The 
Standard Work on Whist. By “CAVENDISH.” With an 
Appendix on American Leads. 


Third Edition, cap. 8vo. Sat gilt extra, iV 5s. handsomely printed 
red and black 


HIST DEVELOPMENTS: American Leads 
and the Plain-Suit Echo. By ‘“‘ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 


HORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited by J. L. 
BALDWIN ; anda Treatise on the Game by JAMES CLAY 





Fifth Edition, cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 
HIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. Poue, 


F.RS "an Easay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects ot 
the Modern Game. “ WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDS, 
New Edition (the ns crown 8vo. cloth, with upwards of 200 Illus- 
rations, price 10s. 6d. 
ILLIARDS. By J. BENNETT, Ex-Champion. 
Edited by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” 





E LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, CON- 
DENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1890, in 
great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also, 
the ““FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES,” in neat cases. Wholesale only 
of the Publishers, 
Thomas De La Rue & Co. Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 


HE SIN of JOOST AVELINGH: a Dutch 
Story. By MAARTENS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

“Unquestionably a good piece of work, with clear delineation, accu- 
rate pictures of life, and abundance of local colour.’’—Atheneum. 

“It was reserved for the author of this story to give a new interest to 
the crime of murder asa source of fiction. The work is so good that it 
will doubtless find many readers here.’’—Scotsman. 

‘It is impossible to read these pages without being vividly impressed 
by the writer’s sombre imagination and dramatic power. To say that 
Maartens will remind many readers of Hawthorne is to pay him a high 
compliment, but it is a compliment which is not undeserved, and though 
he has been so far unknown in Bngiand, ‘ The Sin of Joost Avelingh ’ is 
a book which can hardly fail to awaken a feeling of interest, curiosity, 
and anticipation.’’— Manchester Examiner. 

“Though the scene, the personages, and the ‘local colouring’ all 
belong emphatically enough to Holland, the theme of the tale has an 
interest as wide as humanicy itself. The story is strongly told. Joost 
Avelingh is a thoughtful and consistent character study.” 

Scottish Leader. 

“Well conceived and well sustained. The plot is ingenious, the 
analysis of character takes a subtle range. Striking epigrams abound.’ 

od and Gun. 





THE BLACK BOX MURDER: a Story. By the 


Man who discovered the Murderer. Crown 8vo. 63. 


“Tnteresting and readable; will carry the reader lightly over the 
weary miles between London and Peterborough.’’—Saturday Review. 
ay be recommended to those who like detective stories asa good 
specimen of the class.”—Atheneum 
‘*A really clever and well thought out example of the literature of 
crime. One of the best books of the kind that has been recently og 
lished.”’—Sco'tish Leader. 
“ May be safely recommended to all who delight in a tale of horror.’ 
Literory World, 
“ A very good example of the detective story.’’—Sunday Times. 
“ A capital story.”—Glasgow Herald. 
*« Considerable skill is shown in working out the idea.’’— People. 
«“ An exciting story ; the mystery is well maintained to the close.” 
St. Andrew’s Gatien. 


Remington & Co. Henrietta-street, Covi nt-zarder, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
MAGAZINES FOR 1890. 


—_~—>— 
THE JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 
COMMENCING a NEW SERIES, price ONE SHILLING. 


THE ANTIQUARY: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
STUDY OF THE PAST. 


Edited by Rev. J. C. COX, LL.D, 


Contents. 

The FORTHCOMING TUDOR EXHIBITION. By Hon. 
Harold Dillon. 

Om . gi pl ALTAR. SLAB at ST. BENET’S, CAM- 

G. F. Browne, B.D. (Illustrated ) 

reaceina a "CHU RCH ROBBERY by MAGIC. By 
W.J Hardy, F.6.A. 

ROMAN CASTRAMETATION. By the late H. H. Lines. 

ON the OLD FONT of STYDD CHURCH. By Tom C. 
Smith. (iliustrated.) 

The’ CHURCH = of DORSET. By J. E. Nightingale, 

F.8.A. (Illustrated 

PEDIGREES from om PLEA ROLLS. By General the 
Hon. George Wrottesley. 

HOLY Wass: o thar Legends and Superstitions. By R.C. 
Hope, FSA 

The ARMOURY ot HENRY VIII. By Hon. Harold Dillon. 

NOTES of the MONTH. 

PROCEEDINGS and PUBLICATIONS of ARCH OLO- 
GICAL SOCIETIES.—CORRESPON DENCE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP for ARCHAOLOGISTS. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 





No. 1, FOR JANUARY, NOW READY. 
Price THREEPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE FIELD CLUB: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF GENERAL 
NATURAL HISTORY, 

For Scientific and Unscientific Readers. 


Edited by Rev, THEODORE WOOD. 


Contents. 

ELECTRICITY in ANIMALS. By the Editor. 
POPULAR FALLACIES | in NATURAL HISTORY. By 

the Rev. M. C. H. Bird, 
The DENIZENS of a TURF BANK. By H. A. Francis. 
HOW to SET BEETLES. 
The ENTOMOLOGY of the MONTHS. 
NOTABILIA.—MEETINGS of SOCIBTIEBS.—REVIEW. 





THE JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 
Commencing a New Vol., price EIGHTPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE LIBRARY: 
A MAGAZINE OF BIBLIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE. 


The Organ of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom. 


Contents. 
The GREAT “ ~anall BIBLE. Illustrated. By the Rev. 
Water E. Smith 
Cc HRISTOPHER PLANTIN. By Reginald S. Faber. 
LIBRARY INDICATORS. By A. W. Robertson, Public 
Labrarian, Aberde: b. 
RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHY.— STATISTICS of LIBRARIES. 


PRACTICAL LIBRARIANSHIP. 





Published Monthly, price SIXPENCE. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER COMMENCED A NEW 
VOLUME, 


THE BOOKWORM: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF OLD TIME 
LITERATURE. 


Contents of JANUARY NUMBER. 


The A A C in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Facsimiles.) W. Frognatil Meihuish. 


The PRODUCTION of BOOKS. 

HENRY BRADSHAW’S ‘COLLECTED PAPERS,’ 

The LAKE POETS in 1823.—_ABOUT DICTIONARIES. 
A LADIKS’ LITERARY CLUB. 

The “IRELAND” FORGERIES. R. E. Thomasson. 
“The DECORATION of BOOKS.” 


The ASSASSIN BOOKSELLER. 
Transiated by Halkett Lora 


MISCELLANEA :—An English Library in Illinois—Pro: 
New Notation for Books—A koyal Author of Siam—A Sixteenth- 
Century Book of Travele—Vhe Advantage of Rivalry—Theft of a 
Rare Book—A Literary Shoemaker—A Prolific Dramatist—Atticus, 
the Roman Publisher—Skelton’s Description of a Book—For Editors. 


(With Two 


Prosper Blanchemain. 


London: ELLIOT STocK, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C, 








MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA: Selections from my Journal 
during the Years 1884-1888. By the MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN and AVA. Third Edition. Portrait and Map. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


The VIKING AGE: the Early History, Manners, and Customs of the 
Ancestors of the English-speaking Nations. Illustrated from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, and Bogs, 
as well as from the Ancient Sagas and Eddas. By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. With 1,360 Illustrations. 2 vols. 


medium 8vo. 42s. 


A SOUTHERN PLANTER. 


7s. 6d. 


The FOUNDATIONS of the CREED: being a Discussion of the 


Grounds upon which the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed may be held by earnest and thoughtful Minds in the 
By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 8&vo. 14s. 


By Susan Dasney Smepes. Post 8vo. 


Nineteenth Century. 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incarnation. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by Rev. CHARLES GORE, N.A., Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER POPE. By W. J. Courrnorz, M.A. Being 
the Completing Volume of the WORKS Edited by CROKER, ELWIN, and COURTHOPE. With Index to the 
Complete Work. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AMONG CANNIBALS: 


Australia, and of Camp Life among the Aborigines of Queensland. 
120 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 24s. 


A NATURALIST in NORTH CELEBES: a Narrative of Travels in 


Minahassa, the Sangir and Talaut Islands, with Notices of the Fauna, Flora, and Ethnology of the Districts Visited. 
By Dr. SYDNEY J. HICKSON. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


The ENGLISH POOR: a Sketch of their Social and Economic History. 


By THOMAS MACKAY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS of an ASTRONOMER on NATURE 


and REVELATION. By Rev. CHARLES PRITCHARD, D.D. Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of DARWIN’S VOYAGE of a 


NATURALIST ROUND the WORLD in H.M.S. BEAGLE. With Views of Places Visited and Described. By 
R. T. PRITCHETT. With 100 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. (/n January, 


The PHYSIOLOGY of INDUSTRY: being an Exposure of certain 


Fallacies in existing Theories of Political Economy. By F. MUMMERY and J. A. HOBSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the BOOKS 


of the NEW TESTAMENT. By GEORGE SALMON, D.D. Fourth Edition. Crown &vo. $s. 


The HUGUENOTS: 


England and Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. New Edition, with Additions. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.C.L., 


formerly United States Minister in England, Author of ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic,’ ‘ History of the United 
Netherlands,’ &c. Second Edition. With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


NOTES of CONVERSATIONS of the DUKE of WELLINGTON 


with the late EARL STANHOPE, 1831-1851. Fourth Edition. Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL: his Political and Private Correspondence, 


1792-1847. Edited by WM. J. FITZPATRICK, F.S.A. Portrait. 2 vole. 8vo. 3és. 


The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. By W. M. Acworrn. 


With 50 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 


an Account of Four Years’ Travels in 
By CARL LUMHOLTZ, M.A. With Maps and 


their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in 
Post &vo. 7s. 6d. 


Third 


Edition. 


The CRUISE of the MARCHESA to KAMSCHATKA andjNEW 


GUINEA and the ISLANDS of the MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. By F. H. GUILLEMARD, F.L.S. Cheaper 
Edition. Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. Being the Whewell Lect ures delivered in 
1887. By Sir HENRY MAINE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarlec-street, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


teeta tip ate ai ae eee 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 


DEM ET Ei R: and other Poems. 
By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, D.O.L., Poet Laureate. 


Feap. 8vo. 6s, 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. LEWIS CARROLL. 


SYLVIE AND BRUNO. 


By LEWIS CARROLL, 


Author of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ ‘ Through the Looking-Glass,’ &c. 
With FORTY-SIX ILLUSTRATIONS by Harry Furniss, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


*,* The Volume contains 395 pages, nearly as much as the two ‘ Alice’ books together. 


BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


CHRIST AND HIS TIMES. 


Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in his Second Visitation, by 


EDWARD WHITE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 
THE 


PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION ; 


BEING THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1887. 
By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, 


Bishop of Ripon, Honorary Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. 


BY THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 
Part II. S. IGNATIUS—S. POLYCARP. 


Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations. 


By the Right Rev. J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D., 


Late Bishop of Durham, &c. 
Second Edition, Revised. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 489. 


BY THE REV. CANON WESTCOTT. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. D.C.L., 


Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, &c. 
8vo. 14s, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols, extra crown 8vo. 25s, 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By JAMES BRYCE, M.P. D.C.L., 


Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, Author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire.’ 


Part I, The NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, Parr II. The STATE GOVERNMENTS. 
Part IIT, The PARTY SYSTEM. ParrIV. PUBLIC OPINION. Parr V. ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS and REFLECTIONS, Parr VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 





eS eN NS Ne Nee emer 


A MEMORY of EDWARD THRING. 


By the Rev. J. H. SKRINE, M.A., Warden of Glenal- 
mond. Witha Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The MAKERS of MODERN ITALY: 


MAZZINI, CAVOUR, GARIBALDI. Three Lectures 
delivered at Oxford. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A., 

New College and Worcester College, Oxford, Lecturer in 
Modern History and Political Economy. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 


IDYLLS of a LOST VILLAGE. By 


JOHN A. BRIDGES, Author of ‘Wet Days.’ Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


BALLADS, LYRICS, and SONNETS. 


From the Poetic Works of HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


IN the GARDEN of DREAMS: 


Lyrics and Sonnets. By LOUISE CHANDLER MOUL- 
TON, Author of ‘ Swallow Flights,’ &¢. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


The RECTORY CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of ‘ Carrots,’ ‘The Cuckoo 
Clock,’ ‘Grandmother Dear,’ &c. With Illustrations by 
Walter Crane. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


CLUBS for WORKING GIRLS. By 


the Hon. MAUDE STANLEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE, 
1440-1884. By H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, C.B., Deputy- 


Keeper of the Records. Lllustrated New Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. 8vo. 2ls. 


THUCYDIDES.—Book IV. A Revi- 


sion of the Text, Illustrating the Principal Causes of 
Corruption in the Mauuscripts of this Author. By 
WILLIAM GUNION RUTHERFORD, M.A. LL.D., 
Head Master of Westminster, Author of ‘The New 
Phrynichus,’ and Editor of ‘ Babrius.’ 8vo. (Classical 
Library.) [Ready Jan, 3. 


’ 
PLINY’S LETTERS.—Books I. and 
| II. With Introductions, Notes, and Plan. Edited by 
JAMES COWAN, M.A., Assistant Master in the Man- 
chester Grammar School. Fecap. 8vo. (Classical 
Series.) [Heady Jan, 3. 


TACITUS.—The HISTORIES. 


Books III., IV., and V. Edited by A. D. GODLEY, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo. (Classical Series.) [Ready Jan, 3. 


MIDDLE CLASS COOKERY BOOK. 


Compiled and Edited for the Manchester School of 





___ Domestic Economy and Cookery. Pott 80. [Next week. 


| MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. No. 363, JANUARY, contains :— 
. KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 18-20. 
. The NEW BIOGRAPHY of POPE. By William Minto. 
The EDUCATION of CHILDREN. 
The BALLAD of the LAST SUTTEE. By Yussuf. 
, The FaTHER of LOW GERMAN POETRY. By C. H. 


oe, ON 


. GRANVILLE SHARP and the SLAVE TRADE. By 


Lieut -Col. Granville Browne. 

. The WHIGS and IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 
LEAVES from a NOTE-BOOK. 

5 9. The HEAD of the DISTRICT. _By Rudyard Kipling. _ 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d@.; by post, 8@., 
contains :— 

PORTRAIT of the PAINTER. After A. del Sarto. 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? By Alfred Austin. 

The STRAITS SETTLEMENTS aud BRITISH MALAYA. 


By Sir Freserick Dickson, K.C.M 


COMPETITION and pag OPERATION among WOMEN. 


jee o 





1. By Mrs Jeune. 2. W. J. Waiker. 

The WORLD in SELF. we Sophy Singleton. 

HOORN and ENKHUIZEN, By R. T. Blomfield. 

The DOLL’S HUUSE—and AFTER. By W. Besant. 

a A rRare DAY in a PERSIAN VILLAGE. By J. 
heoa vre Bent 

CTCLE of 8IX LOVE-LYRICS. II. ‘‘ WHERE PALMS 


PLKASANT SHADE,”’ Words by Joseph Bennett. 
Meck 1 roa Sane McCunn. 


10. DUTCH GIRLHOOD. By Mrs. Lecky. 
ll. JANUARY: a Design. By Heywood Sumner, 


12, The RING of AMASIS: a Romance. By the Earl o 
Lytton. Chap. 5. 


) Pare - Oe 


MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-strect, Londen, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_—_~—— 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES 
are commenced in the JANUARY 


Numzer of TEMPLE BAR, viz.: 


‘ALAS!’ 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Author of ‘ Cometh up as a Flower,’ &c. ; 


AND 


‘PEARL POWDER,’ 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, 


Author of ‘Ought we to Visit Her?’ &c. 


i 


The JANUARY NUMBER also contains 
several Essays, Short Stories, or Poems, and 


was issued to the public on December 21st. 





NEW WORKS. 


~~» — 


IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND: a 
Visit to Cyprus in 1889. By W. H. MALLOCK, Author 
of ‘Is Life Worth Living?’ &c. Second Edition. In 
1 vol, demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 


A TOUR in a PHAETON through the 
EASTERN COUNTIES. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 
Author of ‘An Old-Fashioned Journey,’ &c. In demy 
3vo. with 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 16s. 


A MEMOIR of E. A. SOTHERN 
“LORD DUNDREARY”). By T. EDGAR PEMBER- 
TON. Second Edition. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Por- 


traits and Facsimiles, 16s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of MARY 


WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. By Mrs. JULIAN 
MARSHALL. In 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portraits and 


Facsimiles, 30s. 


NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. By the 


Author of ‘ The Danvers Jewels.’ In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The LOCKET. By Mary A. M. 
HOPPUS (Mrs. ALFRED MARKS), Author ot ‘ Masters 
of the World,’ &c. In 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 


A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. 
By LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘ The Chilcotes,’ &e. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MAYGROVE: a Family History. By 
W. FRASER RAE, Author of ‘Miss Bayle’s Romance.’ 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


——~>--— 
Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARO- 


NETAGE for 1£90. Under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, 
and Corrected by the Nobility. Fifty-ninth Edition. With the 
Arms beautifully engraved. 

“* Lodge’s Peerage’ must supersede all other works of the kind, for 
two reasons: first, it is on a better plan; and secondly, it is better 
executed. We can safely pronounce it to be the readiest, the most 
useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.’’—Spectator. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 12s. 


es 

BENCH and BAR: Reminiscences of 

one of the last of an Ancient Race. By Mr, SERJEANT ROBINSON. 
Second Edition. 

“Full of amusing anecdotes, pleasing recollections, and interesting 
comments, the book, which contains an excellent portrait of the author, 
promises to become as popular as Serjeant Ballantine’s famous ee 

Globe. 


The LAND of the DRAGON: My 
Boating and Shooting Excursions to the Gorges of the Upper 
Yangtze. By WILLIAM SPENCER PERCIVAL. With LIllustra- 
tions and Map of the Author’s Route. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 

‘“*Those arm-chair travellers, those true epicureans who like to skim 
the cream of other and more active people’s experiences, cannot do 
better than provide themselves with Mr. Spencer Percival’s delightful 
book,‘ The Land of the Dragon.’ Sixteen years’ life in China entitle 
him to speak with a good deal of authority on the Flowery Land and its 
inhabitants, and his account of his journey far up the gorges of the great 
Yangtze-Kiang river, and his explorations and adventures on the various 
inland lakes and their islands, make delightful reading.”"— World. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


CAST OUT. By Morice Gerard. 2 
HER HEART’S DESIRE. By H. 


PROTHERO LEWIS. 3 vols. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“On the whole we may say that all the quiet power we praised in 
‘Donovan’ is to be found in the new story. And the humour, though 
never demonstrative, has a charm of its own. It is not Edna Lyall’s 
plan to give her readers much elaborate description, but when she does 


describe scenery her picture is always alive with vividness and grace.” 
Atheneum. 


“The sweet purity, the gentle humour and never-failing charity, the 
unaggressive piety which distinguished the author's former works, are 
no less conspicuous in ‘A Hardy Norseman.’ ’—Standard. 

“ A remarkably well-constructed and pleasant story.’’—Academy. 


NORMAN and I. By Kate Cousins. 


3 vols. 
GEORGE VYVIAN. By E. 
KATHARINE BATES. 2 vols. 
A HAPPY WOOING. By H. Cliffe 
HALLIDAY. 2 vols. 
“ A lively story, written in a racy, sprightly fashion, and with a well- 
developed plot which is full of interest.’’—Literary World. 


MY LORD OTHELLO. By Henry 


CRESSWELL. Author of -A Modern Greek Heroine,’ ‘The Sur- 
vivors,’ ‘A Wily Widow,’ &c. 3 vols. 

«<The author has constructed an elaborately ingenious plot, which is 
slowly developed through two volumes till it reachesa highly sensational 
culmination in thethird. The ingenuity is admirable, and the arrange- 
ment of all the details most skilful.”—Scotsman. 


GEOFF. By Gertrude Forde, Author 


of ‘In the Old Palazzo,’ ‘ Driven before the Storm,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“«Mies Forde’s new story is quite as interesting as any of its pre- 
decescors.’’—Spectator. 
“A bright, pleasant, healthy novel.’’—Literary World. 


The FREAKS of LADY FORTUNE. 


By MAY CROMMELIN, Author of ‘Qreenie,’ ‘ Orange Lily,’ &c. 
2 vols. 

«Mies Crommelin’s new novel is the most pleasing she has written 
since ‘Queenie.’ She has the art of making her typical good women 
real and attractive, while she never makes them prudish or preachy. 
There is life in the story, and the style is good.’’— World. 





NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL, 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
WE TWO. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

WON BY WAITING. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown &vo. 6s. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; or, 


Passages in the Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. By M. E. LE CLERC. 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


DOCTOR GLENNIE’S DAUGHTER. 


By B. L. FARJEON. 


The DEATH SHIP. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL, 


London: Hurst & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 








WALTER SCOTT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_>——_ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. per vol. ; half-morocco, 6s, 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE 
SERIES. 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
Most of the vols. will be illustrated, containing 
between 300 and 400 pp. 
Now ready, 


THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. 
By Prof. PATRICK GEDDES and J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
With 104 Illustrations and 322 pp. 

‘*A work which, for range and grasp, mastery of materia] 
originality, and incisiveness of style and treatment is not 
readily to be matched in the long list of modern books designed 
more or less to popularize science.” —Scottish Leader. 


ELECTRICITY in MODERN LIFE. 
By G@. W. DE TUNZELMANN. With 88 Illustrations, 

“While the work is popular in style, written without 
stress of technicalities, and explanatory of the most ele- 
mentary conceptions of electrical science, it is in this sense 
advanced, that it gives an interesting account of the most 
recent developments of the practical applications of elec- 
tricity to the every-day business of life—not in commerce 
only, as in the telephone, but in medicine and in war, for 
example. The work is well illustrated, and on the whole it 
wonld be hard to suggest how it could be bettered as a brief 
popular exposition of its subject.”— Scotsman, 

Just issued, 


The ORIGIN of the ARYANS. By 
Dr. ISAAC TAYLOR. With numerous Illustrations, 
The following Writers, among others, are preparing 
volumes for this Series :— 

Prof. E. D. Cope, Prof. G. F. Fitzgerald, Prof. J. Geikie, 
G. L. Gomme, E. C. K. Gonner, Prof. J. Jastrow (Wiscon- 
sin), E. Sidney Hartiand, Prof. C. H. Herford, J. Bland 
Sutton, Dr. O. Mercier, Sidney Webb, Dr. Sims Woodhead, 
Dr. C. M. Woodward (St. Louis, Mo.), &c. 


WORKS OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 
LATEST VOLUMES, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 
2s. 6d. per vol. ; half-morocco, 5s. 
Vol. 17. The LONG EXILE, and other Stories 
for Children. 


Vol. 18. SAVASTOPOL. 3 
A NEW NOVEL BY STEPNIAK.—Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


The CAREER of a NIHILIST: a 
Novel. By STEPNIAK, Author of ‘ Underground 
Russia,’ ‘The Russian Storm Cloud,’ ‘The Russian 
Peasantry,’ ‘ Russia under the Tzars,’ &c. 

‘« No one can read this story...... without deep interest.” 
Atheneum, 
‘*A very brilliant and remarkable novel, just issued by 


Walter Scott, which will soon be the talk of literary London.’ 
Star, 





LATEST VOLUME IN THE GREAT WRITERS. — 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s.; demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
LIFE of BALZAC. By Frederick 
WEDMORE. ae ee 

LATEST VOLUME IN THE CAMELOT SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s, 
PROSE WRITINGS of THOMAS 
DAVIS. Edited by T. W. ROLLESTON. 


LATEST VOLUME IN THE CANTERBURY SERIES. 
Square 8vo. ls. 
HUMOROUS POEMS of the CEN- 


TURY. Edited by RALPH H. CAINE. 


ADMIRABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
Bound in white grained boards, with gilt lettering, 1s. each. 


WHERE LOVE IS THERE GOD 
Is ALSO. 


THE TWO PILGRIMS. 


WHAT MEN LIVE BY. 
By COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 

These little stories, issued in Russia as tracts for the 
people, possess all the grace, nazveté, and power which 
characterize the writings of Count Tolstoi; and while 
inculcating in the most penetrating way the principles of 
love, humility, and charity, are perfect ia their art-form 
as stories pure and simple. 


4to. cloth elegant, emblematic design on cover, gilt edges, 6s. 
May also be had in a variety of fancy bindings. 


ene ’ 
The MUSIC of the POETS: Musicians 
Birthday Book. Edited by ELEONORE D’ESTERRE- 
KEELING. aa 
Against each date are given the names of musicians, 
together with a verse-quotation appropriate to the cha- 
racter of their different compositions, A special feature of 
the book consists in the reproduction in facsimile of auto- 
graphs and autographic music of living composers. Three 
sonnets by Mr. Theodore Watts, on the ‘ Fausts’ of Berlioz, 
Schumann, and Gounod, have been written specially for 
this volume. Autographs of Rubinstein, Dvorak, Grieg, 
Mackenzie, Villiers Stanford, &c. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24, Warwick-lane, Paterncster-row. 
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Demeter, and other Poems. By Alfred, Lord 

Tennyson, D.C.L. (Macmillan & Co.) 
SrronG indeed must be a new volume by 
Lord Tennyson if it should really add to his 
fame—a fame compared with which that of 
any other contemporary English poet may 
almost be called obscurity. For even before 
we lost the illustrious writer between whom 
and himself there was no other rivalry than 
that of mutual love and admiration—that 
other venerable poet, whose death has 
thrown a darkness and a coldness this 
Christmastide upon many an English hearth 
—even before this loss Tennyson had, as re- 
gards mere popularity, no peer, for Brown- 
ing’s audience has hitherto been that of a 
fervid if happily growing sect. And as 
to the only other two poets who are com- 
monly named with him, Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. William Morris, rapidly as the audi- 
ence of the former has been widening of 
late, it is still almost as far as ever behind 
that of Lord Tennyson ; while Mr. William 
Morris has managed to get his name so 
much associated with polemics that the 
general public is apt to forget what a great 
poet he is—apt to forget that it is he who 
hos given us ‘Jason,’ ‘The Earthly Para- 
lise,’ and ‘Sigurd ’—poems which set him 
by the side of Chaucer, Ariosto, and the 
other supreme masters of narrative art. 
Then come those who are less read than the 
two we have named, and then those who 
are not read at all. 

When some of the last sometimes vex us 
vith the pessimism of their verses, we have 
oly to think of the beautiful optimism of 
their lives and all is forgiven. At Greenwich 
Fair there used to be an extremely sagacious 
friend of George Borrow’s, a famous wooden- 
legged gipsy, whose “ merry-go-round ”’ was 
Propelled by the combined strength of 
youthful volunteers — urchins who, like 
horses in a gault-mill, trotted beneath the 
stucture in a circle and pushed it round. 
For these exertions the “osses,” as they 
Were called, asked no other payment than 
aride gratis in the cars so soon as the bloated 
ttle aristocrats who could pay the penny 
thould have had enough of it. The exer- 
tions of these ‘‘ osses ” were prodigious, and 
the wise gipsy used every few minutes to 
tty out to the riders in the cars, in a voice 
that could be heard half over the fair, 





‘“’Oller, boys, ’oller; clap your ’ands, gals, 
clap. How the devil do you think the 
osses underneath can work with sperit if 
you don’t give ’em a little encouragement ? ” 

A deep knowledge of human nature im- 
pelled the gipsy to do this; and perhaps 
there is only one kind of worker to whom 
his philosophy of giving the “ osses ” a little 
encouragement does not apply. When a 
novelist finds that he can get no readers he 
ceases to produce novels. When a play- 
wright finds that he is invariably damned he 
ceases to write plays. But not so the great 
army of unread poets. The very em- 
bodiment of man’s hopeful instinct, the 
more each one of them is not listened to 
the more he sings. The remarkable thing, 
however, is that, although the great mass 
of English people do not read poetry at 
all—though science, politics, theology, and 
prose fiction are the only subjects that are 
able to disturb them from the sacred duty of 
money-making—the section of people that 
does read poetry should have for idol Lord 
Tennyson. Among the four poetic names 
which are still not unfamiliar to our contem- 
poraries—Shakspeare, Milton, Longfellow, 
and Tennyson—the last is the only one who 
is really taken down from the bookshelves. 
Only one living rival, therefore, has the 
Laureate to contend with; but that rival 
is the poet of the ‘Idylls of the King,’ 
‘In Memoriam,’ ‘ The Princess,’ ‘The Gar- 
dener’s Daughter,’ ‘The Lotos - Eaters,’ 
‘The Northern Farmer,’ and scores of other 
poems, each one of which might well have 
given him the vogue he has secured among 
“the fit, though few,” as well as among the 
unfit, though many. Of a poet who, both 
on Parnassus and on the levels below, is 
without a rival, all that can be expected is 
that the songs he sings to-day shall not be 
less virile than the songs with which years 
ago he delighted the world and won its 
laurel crown. But before we examine this 
volume to inquire whether it will stand the 
test indicated above, it would be well to 
touch, if only for a moment, upon the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How does it happen that work such 
as his should have an acceptance so wide ?”’ 
Is it an impeachment of his excellence as a 
true poet, this popularity among a people 
who know nothing of Landor, nothing of 
Coleridge, Keats, and Rossetti, and almost 
nothing of Wordsworth ? 

Every man would answer this question 
in the negative, and answer it without 
troubling himself about the reason of the 
answer — though, indeed, the reason is 
not far to seek. It lies in that unique 
power which has always been his of 
combining the two great artistic media 
of sensuous impression, music and picture 
—combining them more thoroughly and 
more happily than any other poet save Cole- 
ridge has been able to combine them since 
Shakspeare wrote his plays. To embody 
abstract ideas in a concrete expression is one 
of the chief functions of the poet. But in 
order to do this thoroughly, in order to flash 
the depicted object upon the actual senses 
of the reader, there must be a common-sense 
directness, there must be a borrowing from 
the methods of prose statement—a borrow- 
ing which, except in the hands of a few 
poets, is apt to become ruinous to the purely 
poetical qualities of emotive language and 
musical movement. Of course the greatest 





of all masters of this supreme art is Homer ; 
but then in considering him account must 
be taken of the nature of the material he 
worked in. A language like the English 
requires for poetic purposes a kind of knead- 
ing which was not required by that divine 
tongue which is itself music. Hence some 
of our finest poets, being unwilling or un- 
able without a considerable sacrifice of verbal 
melody to seize upon those physiognomic 
details which prose art can so easily compass, 
have been content to sing about the physical 
world instead of actually depicting it as 
Homer and Chaucer do—a perfectly legiti- 
mate and a perfectly admirable way of 
exercising a method of poetic art—for, 
indeed, it is the method of the pure lyrist 
—but not the way to grapple with the 
sluggish imagination of commonplace 
humanity, 

Because things seen are greater than things heard. 


Other poets, like the great writer just dead, 
while showing an instinctive power of seiz- 
ing and depicting physiognomie details, are 
unable to render them into melodious verse 
—unable to compass the great compromise 
between the methods of prose art and the 
methods of poetic art ; consequently all they 
can do as regards rendering the physical 
world is to give us mere picture without any 
attempt at music. Lord Tennyson, however, 
combines an ear as fine, as delicate, as that 
of any English poet who has ever lived (save, 
perhaps, Coleridge at his best), with an eye 
for pictorial effects truer even than the 
picture-poets from Chaucer downwards can 
command—as true, indeed, as that of any 
trained painter working in a plastic art. 
In reading his poetry our sensuous in- 
stinct is so fully gratified that no sooner 
does the music seem to be born of the pic- 
ture than the picture begins to seem born 
of the music: he seems to make two senses 
one. Take the following instance among a 
thousand :— 
Or else flushed Ganymede, his rosy thigh 
Half-buried in the Kagle’s down, 
Sole as a flying star shot thro’ the sky 
Above the pillar’d town. 


Here we get a picture which sends a thrill 
of delight through the nerves of the classical 
student—a thrill such as in no other case can 
he feel save through the effects of plastic 
art —a picture so sensuous that it throws 
an actual image on the retina of the listener, 
and yet (and here is the wonder of it) the 
language in which this picture is wrought 
might, as far as melody goes, have been 
that of Coleridge, Shelley, or Mr. Swin- 
burne. The csosura after the word “‘ star” is 
as subtle as the subtlest of Milton’s ceesuric 
effects in giving the effect of emptiness in 
the Greek sky. And, again, in the same 
poem there is a sequence of stanzas which, 
while equally faultless in their music, 
and equally full of the very highest poetry, 
are yet so alive with picture that the most 
uncultivated reader sees the landscape as 
clearly as though it were depicted by the 
painter’s brush:— 
For some were hung with arras green and blue, 
Showing a gaudy summer-morn, 
Where with pufi’d cheek the belted hunter blew 
His wreathed bugle horn, 
One seem’d all dark and red—a tract of sand, 
And some one pacing there alone, 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 





Lit with a low large moon. 
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One show’d an iron coast and angry waves, 
You seem'd to hear them climb and fall 

And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves, 
Beneath the windy wall. 

And one, a full-fed river winding slow 
By herds upon an endless plain, 

The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
With shadow streaks of rain. 


Why is it that these stanzas can be en- 
joyed by the most uncultivated reader as 
well as by the most cultivated? Is it not 
because the poet has here captured at one 
stroke the only two gates through which 
our love of sensuous impressions can be 
reached by art—the eye and the ear? No 
doubt in estimating such triumphs as 
these it is well for the reader to be un- 
conscious of their enormous difficulty; but 
the critic should never forget it. For rare 
indeed is the gift of singing melodiously, 
and no less rare is the gift of painting 
though the medium of language the ob- 
jective world—painting it so vividly that it 
shall throw a picture upon the actual senses 
of the listener. But to achieve both was what 
the Laureate set out to do from the very 
first, and having done it, howshall we wonder 
that he alone save Shakspeare has been able 
to overleap the fences of Philistia and con- 
quer the Philistine bards in their own folds, 
though carrying with him such riches of 
high poetry and deep philosophy as are far 
beyond the ken of any but the few ? 

And now we can more easily grapple with 
the question before us, that of the relation 
of the present volume to its predecessors. 
Most of it is fresh from his pen, most of it 
is the work of a poet who has passed his 
eightieth birthday. Is there any abatement 
of his powers? If any one should presume 
to answer such a question in the affirmative, 
the poet might well read aloud to him the 
following superb lines, as Sophocles, when 
charged with senility, read to the judges 
the immortal parodos beginning Evirrov, 
&éve, Tarde xwpas. 

Faint as a climate-changing bird that flies 

All night across the darkness, and at dawn 

Falls on the threshold of her native land, 

And can no more, thou camest, O my child, 

Led upward by the God of ghosts and dreams, 

Who laid thee at Eleusis, dazed and dumb 

With passing thro’ at once from state to state, 

Until I brought thee hither, that the day, 

When here thy hands let fall the gather’d flower, 

Might break thro’ clouded memories once again 

On thy lost self. A sudden nightingale 

Saw thee, and flash’d into a frolic of song 

And welcome; and a gleam as of the moon, 

When first she peers along the tremulous deep, 

Fled wavering o’er thy face, and chased away 

That shadow of a likeness to the king 

Of shadows, thy dark mate. Persephone! 

Queen of the dead no more—my child! Thine eyes 

Again were human-godlike, and the Sun 

Burst from a swimming fleece of winter gray, 

And robed thee in his day from head to feet— 

** Mother !” and I was folded in thine arms, 

There is not in Greek myth a more touch- 
ing story than that of the bereaved mother 
calling back from the lower regions the 
daughter of whom she has been robbed— 
calling her back to the light by the mag- 
netic power of a mother’s anguish. Demeter 
—whom Landor thus nobly addressed : 

Yet hast thou toucht the extremes of grief and joy; 
Grief upon Enna’s mead and Hell's ascent, 

A solitary mother: joy beyond, 

Far beyond, that thy woe is this thy fame: 

The tears were human, but the bliss divine,— 


is surely the most pathetic figure in all 


paint her adequately as the hand that 
painted Rizpah :— 
Then I, Earth-Goddess, cursed the Gods of Heaven. 
I would not mingle with their feasts; to me 
Their nectar smack’d of hemlock on the lips, 
Their rich ambrosia tasted aconite. 
The man, that only lives and loves an hour, 
Seem’d nobler than their hard Eternities. 
My quick tears kill’d the flower, my ravings hush’d 
The bird, and lost in utter grief I fail’d 
To send my life thro’ olive yard and vine 
And golden grain, my gift to helpless man. 
Rain-rotten died the wheat, the barley spears 
Were hollow-husk’d, the leaf fell, and the sun, 
Pale at my grief, drew down before his time 
Sickening, and Aitna kept her winter snow. 
A special beauty of the above passage lies 
in this, that the hurt done to the earth— 
resulting in famine and other woes for man 
—is done by Demeter unconsciously and 
without ill intent. Her grief, indeed, blasts 
the land, partly through that neglect of her 
functions which is the inevitable result of 
her sorrow, and partly, perhaps, through 
that terrene sympathy with the soul of man 
in sorrow or in penance which is especially 
a feature of the legendary lore of the East, 
where its most powerful embodiment is in 
the story of the conscience-stricken murderer 
of the Shiite martyr, whose mere presence 
transforms a once flowery valley into a salt 
desert. 
Specimens of almost all Lord Tennyson’s 
various styles are seen in this volume, from 
the lofty classical study like the above to the 
familiar dramatic narrative in the Lincoln- 
shire patois, and in not one is there any sign 
of decadence, while two of the poems—that 
which begins and that which closes the book 
—are so pathetic and so noble as to pass 
altogether beyond the pale of criticism. No 
one who reads the lines we are about to 
quote will fail to recall the grievous bereave- 
ment to which they refer. Nor will any one 
who knew the late Lionel Tennyson see any 
excess in the father’s words about the extra- 
ordinary promise of the son he lost :— 
A soul that, watch'd from earliest youth, 
And on thro’ many a brightening year, 
Had never swerved for craft or fear, 

By one side-path, from simple truth ; 

Whe might have chased and claspt Renown 
And caught her chaplet here—and there 
In haunts of jungle-poison’d air 

The flame of life went wavering down. 

These verses from the dedicatory poem to 
the Marquis of Dufferin would be the most 
pathetic lines that even Lord Tennyson has 
ever written were it not that the volume 
ends with a poem more noble and more 
pathetic still :— 
Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me ! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 
Turns again home. 
Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 
Another poem of a personal nature is 
the one addressed to Mary Boyle, one of 
Lord Tennyson’s oldest and dearest friends, 





Greek myth, and no hand was so certain to 





who years ago was a fellow contributor with 





him to the ‘Tribute,’ the miscellany edited 
by Lord Northampton where originally 
appeared the stanzas afterwards developed 
into ‘Maud.’ Itis interesting to recall the 
fact that among all the poems which appeared 


in that miscellany, Miss Boyle’s poem, 
‘Our Father’s at the Helm,’ became far 
more popular at the time than the poems 
of such contributors as Tennyson, Words. 
worth, Landor, Milnes, and the rest. The 
lines addressed to Miss Boyle introduce 
some exquisite verses on the progress of 
spring. They contain the following remi- 
niscence :— 
A rhyme that flower'd betwixt the whitening sloe 
And kingcup blaze, 
And more than half a hundred years ago, 
In rick-fire days, 
When Dives loathed the times, and paced his land 
In fear of worse, 
And sanguine Lazarus felt a vacant hand 
Fill with his purse. 
For lowly minds were madden’d to the height 
By tonguester tricks, 
And once—I well remember that red night 
When thirty ricks, 
All flaming, made an English homestead Hell — 
These hands of mine 
Have helpt to pass a bucket from the well 
Along the line, 
When this bare dome had not begun to gleam 
Thro’ youthful curls, 
And you were then a lover’s fairy dream, 
His girl of girls. 

‘The Ring,’ a story of romantic incident, 
is full of beautiful passages, and is sure to 
be a great favourite with a large section 
of Lord Tennyson’s readers, though soms 
will perhaps place it on a lower level than 
other poems in this volume. The poem on 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria is written in 
rhymeless stanzas with an antiphonal effect. 
No poet has ever yet succeeded in satisfying 
the English ear with any rhymeless metre 
save that of decasyllabic blank verse, whers 
the movement is socontinuousthat the ceesura 
at the end of each verse is scarcely perceived. 
Mere force of habit may no doubt have 
something to do with this, as with the ac- 
ceptance of all metrical effects ; but the fact 
remains that the English ear has never yet 
been educated into accepting verses with 
a strong line- pause without rhyme. I: 
would seem that, apart from the contra- 
puntal effects of decasyllabic blank verse, 
the bars of English rhythm must either be 
marked by the rhyme of the modern me- 
tricist or by the alliteration which at one time 
seemed likely to be firmly fixed in English 
prosody by the genius of the writer of ‘ Piers 
Plowman.’ Hexameters are rendered in- 
possible to a cultivated ear by the want of good 
sonorous spondees for the verse-endings. The 
test of all metres as to their value is this: 
Can the metre be sustained beyond fifty 
lines, or does it after that number of lines 
begin to caricature itself? In the poem 
under consideration the quick changes from 
trochaic to dactyllic endings do, no doubt, 
save the measure from self-caricature, and 
just save it. Another twenty-five lines would 
have been fatal, we believe. 

‘Oud Roa’ is certainly one of the most 
striking poems Lord Tennyson has written 
in dialect. It clearly shows, if there was aby 
need to show, that had he been born among 
the peasant class he would have been the 
finest patois poet that has appeared sinc? 
Burns; for exquisite as are Mr. Barnes's 
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ictures, there is in his work a certain lack 
of virility which keeps it on a lower 
level. This poem is certain to be immensely 

pular not only on account of its treatment, 
but on account of its subject—the sagacity 
and fidelity of a dog that rescued a child 
from a burning farmhouse. 

But in a certain sense the most import- 
ant poem in the volume is the one called 
‘By an Evolutionist,’ where the only 
famous poet who has given attention to the 
movements of modern science confronts 
boldly at last what they will all have to 
confront by-and-by, the new cosmogony of 
growth. Many of the readers of this poem 
will recall the terrible shock the doctrine 
that man was descended from the brutes 

ave to all of us. It had the fascination of 
a horrible repulsion. It seemed to mock at 
poetry, mock at art, mock at the charm of 
womanhood, mock at religion, mock at every- 
thing that the idealist’s soul had previously 
cherished. There seemed to be no possi- 
bility of reconciling idealism with such a 
hideous reality as this. Thousands of thinkers 
passed through this ordeal. The refusal to 
accept the inevitable destroyed Carlyle as 
a thinker, and destroyed Browning, and 
many another. And yet it has to be accepted, 
and idealism has to be reconciled to it. 
How Lord Tennyson strove with it is seen 
in many a poem, from ‘In Memoriam’ down 
to the poem called ‘Parnassus’ in this 
volume, where the Muses are depicted as 
overshadowed by Astronomy and Geology. 
He could not, as did other contemporary 
poets, ignore science. Of course his know- 
ledge of science is only of a general 
kind; but then other poets have not even 
that, save, indeed, the octogenarian author 
of ‘New Symbols’ (Dr. Hake), who as a 
scientist was in the van of the evolutionists, 
but whose poems, though known in Ger- 
many and in America, seem to be but little 
known here. Yet, as Wordsworth has well 
said in a passage where he seems to antici- 
pate the great “‘ material revolution ” coming 
on, a poet’s knowledge does not need to be 
special :— 

“The objects of the poet’s thoughts are every- 
where ; though the eyes and senses of men are, 
it is true, his favourite guides, yet he will follow 
wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of sensa- 
tion in which to move his wings. Poetry is the 
first and last of all knowledge—it is immortal as 
the heart of man. If the labours of the men of 
science should ever create any material revolu- 
tion, direct or indirect, in our condition, and in 
the impressions which we habitually receive, the 
poet will sleep then no more than at present ; 
he will be ready to follow the steps of the man 
of science, not only in those general indirect 
effects, but he will be at his side, carrying sensa- 
tion into the midst of the objects of the science 
itself. The remotest discoveries of the chemist, 
the botanist, or mineralogist will be as proper 
objects of the poet’s art as any upon which it can 
be employed, if the time should ever come when 
these things shall be familiar to us, and the rela- 
tions under which they are contemplated by the 
followers of the respective sciences shall be mani- 
festly and palpably material to us as enjoying 
and suffering beings. If the time should ever 
come when what is now called science, thus fami- 
liarized to men, shall be ready to put on, as it 
were, a form of flesh and blood, the poet will 
lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, 
and will welcome the Being thus produced, as a 
dear and genuine inmate of the household of 
man.” 

But to be “adequate” asa thinker to an 





age which has evolved a cosmogony which 
is based on logic and not on fancy and myth, 
a poet who would go beyond the primary 
function of poetry (the melodious expression 
of imaginative feeling), and take his place 
among the thinkers, can no longer ignore 
physical science. For assuredly at any 
given period in the history of human 
thought the most profound writer is he who 
has the widest look-out on the universe as 
illuminated by the human intelligence of his 
time. Inan infinite universe it is very little, 
no doubt, that the brightest intelligence can 
see ; but all that can be seen by the insect 
eyes of man must be within the ken of every 
poet who would be adequate to his age. To 
reconcile the cosmogony of growth with the 
poet’s idealism is the business of every poet 
who would be a teacher. This is what 
renders so important Lord Tennyson’s 
attempt to give a dramatic rendering of a 
supposed evolutionist’s reconciliation of 
idealism with the teachings of modern bio- 
logy :— 
The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a 
map, 
And the man said ‘‘ Am I your debtor?” 
And the Lord—“ Not yet: but make it as clean as 
you can, 
And then I will let you a better.” 
I. 
If my body come from brutes, my soul uncertain, 
or a fable, 
Why not bask amid the senses while the sun of 
morning shines, 
I, the finer brute rejoicing in my hounds, and in 
my stable, 
Youth and Health, and birth and wealth, and choice 
of women and of wines ? 
I. 
What hast thou done for me, grim Old Age, save 
breaking my bones on the rack? 
Would I had past in the morning that looks so 
bright from afar ! 
OLD AGE. 
Done for thee? Starv’d the wild beast that was 
linkt with thee eighty years back. 
Less weight now for the ladder-of-heaven that 
hangs on a star. 
1, 
If my body come from brutes, tho’ somewhat finer 
than their own, 
Iam heir, and this my kingdom. Shall the royal 
voice be mute ? 
No, but if the rebel subject seek to drag me from 
the throne, 
Hold the sceptre, Human Soul, and rule thy Pro- 
vince of the brute. 
Il, 
I have climb’d to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a 
field in the Past, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the 
sloughs of a low desire, 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is 
quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a 
glimpse of a height that is higher. 
It will be many years before the evolutionist 
gets beyond such a philosophy as this. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak 
of such fine poems, in their various styles, 
as ‘Merlin and the Gleam,’ ‘Romney’s Re- 
morse,’ ‘The Throstle,’ &c. We are glad 
to see, by-the-by, that the misprints which 
so grievously disfigured the last-mentioned 
of these poems on its first appearance in the 
magazines are now rectified. The wonderful 
poem called ‘Happy’ cannot, however, be 
passed by without a special word. It is the 
story of a woman whose love impelled her 
to follow her husband stricken with the 
most dreadful of all diseases, leprosy—follow 
and live with him in his banishment, know- 
ing that she will become infected. As 








a rendering of the spiritual side of the 
love passion it is unsurpassed in English 
poetry. 








History of Phenicia. By George Rawlinson. 


(Longmans & Co.) 


Durine the last ten or fifteen years the 
interest of the English public in Oriental 
languages and archeology has increased, 
and, as the natural result, a demand for 
works of all sorts and kinds on these sub- 
jects has arisen. The works which have 
appeared are of two kinds: the scholarly 
and expensive, and the popular and 
cheap. It is much to be regretted that 
scholarly Oriental works are expensive, but 
it is also to be regretted that popular Orien- 
tal books are cheap, for they are frequently 
untrustworthy, and, as often as not, lead the 
reader into the wrong instead of the right 
path. For the appearance of the cheap 
though uatrustworthy Oriental book there is 
some excuse. It is only by means of it that 
the general reader can be brought to see 
that the great ancient peoples of the East 
were civilized, even though they had no 
railways, steamships, or telegraphs, and 
that they were our equals in more ways than 
we have supposed them to have been. More- 
over, it is absolutely necessary that books 
should be cheap, otherwise they can never 
reach many of the readers for whom they 
are chiefly intended. During the last few 
years Canon Rawlinson has devoted himself 
to writing cheap and popular works such 
as ‘Egypt and Babylon,’ ‘ Ancient Egypt,’ 
and ‘Phoenicia ’— works which, owing to their 
inaccuracies, have done much to destroy any 
reputation that the author of the ‘Great 
Oriental Monarchies’ may have enjoyed. 
We thought that he had given himself up 
to writing popular works, but we find that 
we are mistaken, for his ‘ History of Phe- 
nicia,’ which is lying before us, is certainly 
not meant to be read by the million; its 
high price alone will prevent that. This 
book is as remarkable for inaccuracy and 
slipshod work as any of his popular books 
mentioned above, and it would seem that 
Canon Rawlinson, having supplied untrust- 
worthy works to the general public, has now 
made up his mind to pursue the same course 
with regard to the learned public and to 
those who can afford to buy expensive 
books. 

In the preface to his ‘ History of Phoenicia’ 
Canon Rawlinson enumerates the principal 
works relating to this subject, and tells us 
that forty-four years have elapsed since the 
publication of Kenrick’s ‘Phoenicia.’ He 
goes on to say that it has appeared to him 
that, after a silence of nearly half a century, 
the history of the Phcenicians might be 
rewritten. ‘This is perfectly true, for the 
discoveries which have been made in Syria 
during the last fifty years make a new 
history of Phoenicia most necessary. That 
Canon Rawlinson, however, should have set 
himself this task is surprising, for he has 
apparently not prepared himself in any way 
for his undertaking. It is clear from his 
references that he has no acquaintance with 
the books and articles written recently upon 
Phoenicia and the peoples who have in turn 
inhabited that land; and it is equally clear 
from the blunders that he makes whenever 
he attempts to quote the substance of a 
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Phoenician inscription that his knowledge | 7¥Y. In pp. 393-402 Canon Rawlinson 


of Hebrew, not to mention Phoenician, is 
of the most elementary deseription. 

The greater part of the historical section 
of Canon Rawlinson’s book is borrowed 
from the works of Mivers (spelt Movers 
throughout the book) and Kenrick; the 
chapters relating to Phoenician arts and 
manufactures, as well as the illustrations 
for the same, are taken chiefly from the ex- 
cellent history of Phoenicia by MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez. These subjects, which are 
treated in so fascinating a manner by MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez, become dull in Canon 
Rawlinson’s hands, and as an instance of 
his ignorance of his subject we may 
state that throughout his work there is no 
reference to Schroeder’s ‘ Die Phinizische 
Sprache,’ a work which, as every student 
knows, is a most complete monograph on 
the subject; his remarkable statements 
about Phoonician and Hebrew prove that he 
has never seen this book. Carelessness in 
quoting authors is one of Canon Rawlinson’s 
characteristics ; for an example of this see 
the Latin quotation (p. 92) from Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xiv. 8, 14 (ed. Vales, Paris, 
1681, p. 44, at the top). He prints ‘‘ rerum 
omnium Cyprus,” while Ammianus has 
‘“‘rerum omnium eadem Cyprus,” and “ad 
supremos ipsos carbasos” instead of ‘ad 
supremos usque carbasos.” His garbled 
quotation from Isaiah on p. 442 is another 
example. 

Canon Rawlinson not seldom contradicts 
himself and the authorities which he quotes 
to prove his point. On p. 51 the Semitic 
nations are declared to be guilty of a ‘‘ want 
of appreciation of the mimetic art,’”’ yet on 
p- 61 comes the statement that the Phoeni- 
cians owed their mimetic art ‘‘to Assyria, 
to Egypt and to Greece.” On p. 60 it is 
stated that the Phoenicians owed their 
‘“‘ alphabetic writing to the Accadians’”’; but 
on p. 377 Canon Rawlinson attempts to 
prove that the method of writing used by 
the Egyptians and Hittites (!), and the cunei- 
form syllabaries of the Babylonians, As- 
syrians, and Elamites, were unsuitable for 
the purpose of the inventor of Phoenician 
writing. It is hard to understand how 
Canon Rawlinson could solemnly quote the 
statement of the late Emanuel Deutsch 
that the Phoenicians owed their idea of 
alphabetic writing to the Accadians. 

Certain passages in Canon Rawlinson’s 
book are incomprehensible. His grouping 
of the Semitic dialects is unscientific, and 
he has misunderstood the nature of the use 
of consonants and vowels in the Semitic 
dialects. His ideas about the origin of 
the Phoonician alphabet are original, but 
most of them have been formed without 
knowledge of the work done in this branch 
by specialists. The incomplete and badly 
drawn table of the forms of Phoonician 
letters facing p. 379 should never have 
appeared again, especially after the publica- 
tion of Dr. Euting’s comprehensive table. 
In the list of Hebrew words on pp. 380 and 
381 the following mistakes occur: ‘78 for 
{IN ; TINS for INN; Nya for mya; jn for 
173; TY for TY; WY for WY; OY for Dv, 
The word sakar, p. 383, 1. 3, has no con- 
nexion with Heb. / ">!. On p. 384, 1. 7, 


for Y read Y, and add “ with Dagesh forte 
following”; and on same page, 1. 25, read 





gives English versions of a few of the Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions edited in ‘Corpus Inscrip. 
Semiticarum.’ These are most misleading, 
for no Jacune are shown, and, as many of 
the texts are very fragmentary in places, the 
omission is serious. In this section the 
following blunders are apparent. On p. 400, 
1. 4, for ‘“‘ Baal Shamaim’’ read Baal Sha- 
mem; 1. 6 read Baal Shamar; p. 401, 1. 4, 
read Yakun-shalom and Eshmunadon; 
1. 10, read Ammat Osiris, not ‘Amarat 
[sic] Osiris”; 1. 11, read Arsinie; 1. 13, 
read Bath-shalum; and in 1. 16, after 
‘‘ Esmunadon ”’ (sic), add ‘‘ son of Nahumai, 
son of Gallab.” In the mere transcription 
of a short inscription of four lines Canon 
Rawlinson makes four mistakes! The 
inaccurate version of the inscription of 
‘‘Tabnit” (sic) on p. 395 is made from M. 
Renan’s French translation printed in the 
Revue Archéologique for 1888; but no refer- 
ence is given to that interesting paper, and 
no account occurs of the finding of the 
famous Saida sarcophagi. 

Turning to the chapter on the Assyrian 
rule over Phosnicia, we find that Canon Raw- 
linson has continued the same loose style of 
work. Had he read the English, French, or 
German translations of the inscriptions of 
Assurnasirpal, Sargon, Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon, and Assurbanipal, he could never 
have written such a composition. Biblical 
students will be glad to learn that he has 
also identified (p. 449) the Assyrian army in 
which the angel of the Lord slew 185,000 
men. 

We regret greatly that Canon Rawlinson 
has missed the opportunity he had of writing 
a useful book on an interesting subject, 
more particularly because his compilation 
will block the way for a trustworthy work. 
His history of Phoenicia will never supersede 
the splendid treatises of Mivers and Ken- 
rick, and his knowledge of the subject is not 
such as to enable him to write a supplement 
to their histories. 








Memoirs of Francis Thomas McDougall, D.C.L., 
F.R.C.S., sometime Bishop of Labuan and 
Sarawak, and of Harriette his Wife. By 
her brother Charles John Bunyon. With 
Two Portraits. (Longmans & Co.) 

A GirTED, original, many-sided, genial man, 

Bishop McDougall quite deserved a_bio- 

graphy—a record both of what he was and 

what he did; and the biographer being a 

brother of Mrs. McDougall, it was not more 

natural than just that in either aspect he 
should desire to couple with the more pro- 
minent portrait that of the lady whose 
beneficent influence, both on his work and on 
his personal life, the bishop would have been 
the first to acknowledge. Mrs. McDougall 
indeed is already known to literature by her 
clever and pleasant ‘ Sketches of our Life in 

Sarawak,’ and the impression the reader 

gained from that volume of the writer’s good 

feeling and helpfulness and strong common 
sense is amply borne out by the work 
before us. In it there seems at first to be 

a slight superabundance of detail, and of 

occasional reflections which a reader can 

make for himself; but there is not really 
more detail than is needed for the clear 
understanding of the daily life and public 
history of an unfamiliar region, and of the 








share taken in these by the chief persons con- 


cerned. The narrative of almost the entire 
active life of Bishop McDougall is in fact 
the history of Sarawak—of the little kingdom 
carved out for himself, and well and ably 
administered, by a private English gentle- 
man; how well is shown by the fact that 
his successor still reigns and prospers there. 
The story is probably known to most of our 
readers from the biographies of Rajah 
Brooke and other sources, but they will 
be none the less interested to read the story 
again from the point of view of the man 
who stands throughout only second in 
interest to the Rajah himself. 

Bishop McDougall would have excelled 
in many lines, but he was singularly well 
qualified by circumstances for the position 
in which he ultimately found himself. He 
grew up in a marching regiment, and im- 
bibed something of the spirit of military 
discipline; he had been a midshipman, and 
his nautical skill was of immense service to 
him in the Malay waters; he was a good 
mechanic; and before taking orders he had 
passed with distinction in medicine, and was 
a Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
For years after his arrival at Sarawak he 
was the trusted, if not the only doctor in 
the settlement, saving many a valuable life, 
though practising always without remunera- 
tion. This added greatly to his labours, but 
it also greatly increased his influence over the 
natives, though the idea of a ‘‘ medical mis- 
sionary’’ was then so unfamiliar that the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
was dubious of the propriety of his so 
practising. All these accomplishments, how- 
ever, were guarantees against narrowness, 
and he threw himself with zeal into the 
work of teaching and civilizing. He was 
on the most friendly terms with his Musul- 
man neighbours, who often came to ask him 
to read the Koran to them ; and recognizing 
their deep sense of religious truth, he con- 
fidently hoped, by encouraging them in what 
they held in common with himself, to win 
them over. In this he was disappointed, 
though more successful with the more 
primitive Dyaks, then hardly influenced by 
the Mohammedanism of their Malay neigh- 
bours. With these tribes, moreover, his 
influence was enhanced by the respect and 
gratitude which they felt towards Rajah 
Brooke for having freed them from the 
Malay tyranny. But their ingrained habits 
of savagery could not be eradicated at once, 
and the excitement of war, rendered neces- 
sary at times by the attacks of piratical 
neighbours or rebellion among the Chinese, 
played sad havoc with the bishop’s peaceful 
work. The Rajah saw the political advan- 
tages of the bishop’s schools and influence, 
and supported him as far as he safely could 
consistently with his own policy, telling him 
sometimes, however, partly from sheer love 
of argument and discussion, that one reli- 
gion was nearly as good as another—vexing 
thereby the soul of good Mrs. McDougall, 
and even, the biographer says, making 
matters at times somewhat difficult for the 
bishop, though they always continued warm 
friends, as the Rajah, besides being a 
brilliant talker, was a refined gentleman 
and charming companion. The accounts of 
the evenings in that little remote court, 
with its admirable library and free discus- 
sion of every subject under the sun, varied 
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(for it was avery public life in the early 
days) by visits at all hours from the Malay 
chiefs and gentry, are most curious, and it 
is to be regretted that the Malay element 
gradually fell away when ladies came on 
the scene. 

But these pleasant evenings were only 
interludes in a life, with all its interest, of 
considerable hardship and suffering. The 
climate was trying, making inevitable hard- 
ships more difficult to bear ; and the number 
of deaths in the little community during the 
years of the bishop’s stay was appalling, he 
himself losing five children within a few 

ears. The heaviest catastrophe was a 
sudden attack by a Chinese colony, nearly 
annihilating the settlement, the danger and 
subsequent privations being borne by Mrs. 
McDougall with the greatest heroism ; then 
came misunderstandings with the Home 
Government, not removed for some time, 
which weakened the Rajah’s influence, un- 
settling everything, and diminishing accord- 
ingly the bishop’s powers of usefulness. 
Among other matters Mr. Bunyon enters at 
length into a question which, it will be 
recollected, made a great sensation at the 
time. The bishop having gone on, as was 
iutended, a peaceful cruise with the acting 
Rajah, who was prostrated with grief for 
the loss of his wife, fell in with a fleet 
of pirates, laden with captives taken from 
their own and neighbouring lands. To fight 
was a necessity, and there being only a 
handful of Europeans on board, with the 
chances, from the numbers, greatly against 
them, and a cruel death the certain result 
of defeat, the bishop had no option but to 
lend a hand. After heavy losses, and when 
their ammunition was just exhausted, they 
gained the day; and the Rajah, being unfit 
for more toil, begged the bishop to write at 
once a letter to the Zimes, appealing for 
English help against these pirates. Un- 
fortunately, the bishop felt it due to the 
maker of the rifle ho had wielded to extol 
its efficiency. Evenif not a Hotspur, a man 
does not measure his words on these occa- 
sions. But the letter raised a storm of 
indignation in England, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Longley, was solemnly 
appealed to. He, in a lengthy verdict, ex- 
plained that the bishop could not have acted 
otherwise than he did, but considered his 
language regrettable. But a short and cha- 
racteristic note from the future Archbishop 
Tait seems to seize the salient points of the 
case more satisfactorily. He recommended 
his old friend, the next time he went to 
war, to let his wife compose the despatches ! 
Writing later to a friend, the bishop says :— 


‘‘Thope that I shall never have so unpleasant 
a duty again, for it is a strangely distracting 
thing to be fighting pirates one week, and con- 
firming and ordaining the next...... When the 
affair was over and I was dressing the wounded, 
a Malay friend of mine, Hadji Mataim, came to 
me and said, ‘ Tuan, this is terrible work for you 
and me, men of prayer ; youare all over blood’ ; 
and so I was, the decks were slippery with it, 
80 many wounded men were lying about on all 
sides, ‘You can’t say your prayers, there is not 
a pure place in the ship where one can stand or 
kneel ; do give me a pair of your shoes, and then 
Ican say my prayers and thank God for this 
great victory.” I told him that I had none to 
give, mine were all bloody, but that he had 


looked at our hearts and not at our feet. £ Oh,’ 
he ‘said, ‘you white men fear nothing ; I dare 
not pray to God so, it is forbidden’ ; nor did he, 
although a religious man, say his prayers until 
evening, when he got into a boat alongside, and 
washed her out for the purpose.” 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether his 
biographer gives sufficient prominence to 
Bishop McDougall’s originality and uncon- 
ventionality. Alluding to his intercourse 
with Bishop Wilson at Calcutta, Mr. Bunyon 
says, ‘‘ Amusing stories might be told ” (they 
certainly might!) ‘‘ respecting Bishop Wil- 
son, not probably related by his biographer, 
but their repetition would be much out of 
place in these pages.”’ We hardly know why. 
Mr. Bunyon quotes one of Bishop Wilson’s 
letters, which will certainly give more 
amusement than its author intended. The 
Bishop of Calcutta, with his mild and 
amiable eccentricities, was a great stickler 
for episcopal dignity and propriety, and 
was wont to give amusing lectures to his 
brother of Sarawak on what were considered 
his shortcomings in that respect. 

The hardships of the life at Sara- 
wak fell even more severely on Mrs. 
McDougall in the, at first, almost 
complete absence of female society; the 
enervating climate, too, increased the daily 
difficulties and fatigues of housekeeping, 
hungry missionaries often dropping in, who, 
Dr. McDougall wrote, ‘‘think it is the bishop’s 
business to fatten them up when they get 
thin upon their jungle fare, and it suits my 
vein though not my pocket to do so.” But her 
regrets and resignation at the loss of chil- 
dren and friends are not less touching than 
her presence of mind and coolness in danger 
are admirable. ‘I never saw such a set 
of cowards as people are,” she impatiently 
exclaims during one terrible panic, for 
every one was not a hero. 

‘*One of the missionaries in the flight down 
the river had greeted the bishop with, ‘ My 
lord, my lord, I beg to resiga my post as mis- 
sionary in Sarawak.’ To which the bishop 
replied, ‘ Well, you will completely cut your own 
throat with S.P.G. if you resign now.’ An un- 
lucky answer, because not understood ; for this 
wise man, ignorant of the vernacular, for he 
had not been educated in England, afterwards 
gave out that the bishop had threatened to 
cut his head off if he resigned his post...... ‘I do 
not think I told you,’ Mrs. McDougall wrote 
some time after, ‘an anecdote of Miss , the 
night of the Chinese attack. We had all gone 
to the school-house and were watching the 
Middletons’ house burning, when she said to 
me, ‘‘ If we have to run to the jungle, ma’am, 
you have brought nothing for yourself; shall I 
go to your room and put up a few things which 
would be useful?” “ How kind of you!” I replied, 
‘*T wish you would.” So off she set, and what 
do you think she brought me? a pair of stays 
and a black silk apron, nothing else. The idea 
of myself in the jungle in this attire made me 
laugh until I almost cried when I told Lizzie 
the night after our return to our own house.’ ” 
As for the children, they ‘behaved all 
through these terrible days as if it wasa 
picnic excursion got up for their benefit.” 

Mrs. McDougall describes herself as 
brought up on Puritan traditions, but her 
good judgment and keen sense of humour 
always come to her aid. A great Chinese 
merchant at Singapore was giving a ball. 

‘** One very singular young man, the adjutant 
of the regiment, received one of tho cards, and 
wrote back to Baba Ken Sing that he was too 








better say his prayers and thank God at once, 
as I was doing in spite of the blood; as God | 


much engaged in the salvation of his soul to 


attend the ball. Upon this note followed two 
more, entreating the Chinaman to consider the 
mercies offered him by Christ’s salvation. The 
Chinaman, much puzzled, but convinced that 
these notes were somehow intended as a great 
compliment to him, carries them round to the 
English merchants to read, and so poor Mr. 
is stared at more than ever. He is, how- 
ever, a favourite of mine, the gentlest, kindest 
creature, with such earnest eyes. He dined 
here last night and tried to persuade me that 
only statesmen should study history ; he thinks 
that the Bible is the only book worth reading, 
and looked coldly at me when I said the book 
of God’s providence revealed to us by history 
was also a worthy study for every Christian 
man. ‘I have no leisure for it,” said he. What 
strange people there are in the world !’” 
Again :— 

‘* When staying with Mr. and Mrs. Carus at 
Bournemouth, after eulogizing her host, she says: 
‘Mab and I went toa Bible-reading on Friday 
afternoon. About sixty ladies and gentlemen 
filled a drawing-room...... Mr. Carus read a 
chapter in the Acts, after a hymn and extempore 
prayer by himself ; then, having expounded the 
passage, he invited remarks, and several long- 
bearded military gentlemen made irrelevant 
observations ; also another clergyman. Then 
one man began about spiritualism — was it 
demoniacal? But Mr. Carus snuffed that out 
speedily. They were all so kind and affec- 
tionate ! Afterwards we had tea and coffee full 
of milk and sugar. Well I liked it. It was 
something quite new, and yet scented with a 
bygone fragrance.” 

Notwithstanding the bishop’s occasional 
visits to England and elsewhere, his health, 
after twenty years’ work at Sarawak, finally 
gave way. He was warmly welcomed on his 
return to England, and recovered sufficiently 
to do some active work in the diocese of 
Winchester, where at last he died in harness, 
amid the warm regrets of many good and 
distinguished men, his wife having preceded 
him by little more than a year. 











Falling in Love; with other Essays on more 
exact Branches of Science. By Grant Allen. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Tuts is a collection of magazine articles, 

mostly from the old Cornhill, where they 

must have been entirely in their place as 
some of the most pleasant specimens of 
padding—not too thick, not too thin, for the 
precise requirements of a shilling periodical. 
Here was instruction conveyed pleasantly, 
scientific ‘‘milk for babes,” something to 
occupy half an hour, as one lazily hoped, 
not without profit, certainly without mental 
exertion. But why should these agreeable 
papers, so perfectly appropriate to their posi- 
tion in the magazine, where one glanced 
over them as one glances over the leaders 
in the newspaper—why should these excur- 
sions in scientific journalism be gathered up 
and brought before usin a book? Bound 
together in a volume, they forfeit the indul- 
gence accorded to them as journalism; they 
lay claim to be either literature or science. 

But as a matter of fact they are neither. 

They belong to a class which is difficult to 

classify, perhaps because it is difficult to see 

the justification of its existence. Mr. Grant 

Allen is very frank in his preface. He 

writes for ‘“‘the public,” that is to say, for 

the ignorant public, and he knows what 
will ‘suit the demand”; he ‘‘ sweetens 
accompanying samples” accordingly. It is 





a simple business transaction, very well 
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expressed, as he expresses it, in the terms 
of the grocer’s trade. 

In a literary journal it may be as well to 
consider things from a literary point of view. 
We will, therefore, dismiss the grocery 
question. Looking at the book from a 
higher standpoint, we can but say that it is 
‘‘a book which is not a book,’’ like cyclo- 
yee but then cyclopsedias do not try to 

e funny nor indulge in digressions. It 
contains a great deal of miscellaneous 
information, imparted in very much the 
manner of the popular lecturer on scientific 
subjects before a Mechanics’ Institute. There 
is the instruction to be given, and there is 
the jocosity to be dealt out at the proper 
intervals, as thus: ‘‘ Erasmus Darwin, the 
grandfather of his grandson, was no fool; 
on the contrary, he was the most far-sighted 
man of his day in England.” ‘‘Socrates 
went from his cradle to his grave without 
ever knowing the flavour of peppermint 
bull’s-eyes.” Here the audience may be 
supposed to laugh; it is so funny, so ori- 
ginal, to think of Socrates and peppermint 
bull’s-eyes together! Exactly what ‘‘ use” 
it is to people in general to know two 
or three characteristics which ants or 
bananas have, or which thunderbolts 
(being non-existent) have not, we do 
not, indeed, quite see. Some people are 
interested by these things, others are not; 
it is a matter of taste. Some people 
like reading scraps, no matter what the 
subjects may be or how often the subjects 
may change. Mr. Allen’s book is a nice 
collection of scientific scraps, elaborated 
into tolerable proportions, and with the due 
amount of movement, of variety. He pro- 
fesses to take his science lightly, and would 
have his readers think that he has picked up 
his information here and there in much the 
same way in which he is dealing it out. 
Thus he apologizes for having read a certain 
learned book on the origin of domestic plants, 
and begs the public to observe that he did 
not read it ‘‘ heroically ” (it was very dull), 
“out of pure love of science,” but because 
he had to review it. The least suspicion, 
he seems to say, on the part of the general 
reader, that I have really studied the sub- 
jects I am writing about, and it is all up 
with me. Mr. Allen does himself great 
injustice. But he has deliberately adopted 
the Mechanics’ Institute style, and he per- 
severes diligently in the path he has chosen, 
bringing in over and over again the same 
old jokes—a sort of, not laborious, but, let 
us say, conscientious pleasantry—and writ- 
ing always in that indescribable manner 
which is neither simple and straightforward, 
nor careful and elaborated, nor confessedly 
given over to paradox and epigram, but 
which goes uneasily working in and out 
among all the styles and manners, with an 
eye always on the momentary requirements 
of hearer or reader, and is at all events 
resolved to keep him awake. 








Essais de Grammaire Historique Néo-Grecque. 
Par Jean Psichari. 2 parts. (Paris, 
Leroux.) 


TuEsE essays deal mainly with three topics, 
the most prominent of which is the origin 
of the modern Greek language. When this 
subject first became matter for investigation 
the opinion that gained currency was that 








modern Greek was a mixture of various 
ancient dialects, but especially of the Holic 
and Doric. It was supposed that even at 
a very early period several of the peculiar 
features of the modern language existed, 
but that no notice was taken of them, be- 
cause they belonged to the spoken, and not 
the written language. But it was thought 
that sometimes small portions of this spoken 
language were committed to writing, and 
these, it was alleged, betrayed striking simi- 
larities to modern forms. Thus the tofdrys 
in the ‘ Thesmophoriazuse’ of Aristophanes 
omits the final v in his declension of nouns, 
and so does modern Greek. Was it not 
likely, therefore, that if modern Greek grew 
out of this spoken language it would contain 
prehistoric or Homeric words and forms be- 
longing to the ancient dialects ? 

But recently the tide of opinion has run 
in a contrary direction. Chatzidakis in two 
remarkable papers in the Athenaion sub- 
mitted nearly all the alleged survivals of 
ancient dialects to a searching scrutiny, and 
proved that they were not ancient, but due 
to the working of analogy and other lin- 
guistic processes on the xowy) or common 
language. He allowed that there might be 
some faint traces remaining of the ancient 
dialects, especially in Tzakonian, but he 
asserted that these were doubtful and insig- 
nificant. 

This change of opinion is due to a con- 
siderable extent to the study of mediaeval 
Greek. Wagner, Legrand, Sathas, Lambros, 
and others have within the last twenty years 
edited carefully Greek works written in the 
Middle Ages. These productions form a 
link between books like the New Testament, 
written in the xovvy, and works of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries written in 
what was called vulgar Greek or Romaic, 
and the development of the language can 
be traced through them. This mode of in- 
vestigation M. Psichari cails the historical 
method, and he holds that this is the only 
legitimate method. He goes further than 
Chatzidakis, and affirms that there is no 
trace of the ancient dialects in the modern 
language, and that modern Greek owes its 
origin principally to the disappearance of 
vowels and consonants from the xovvy and 
the action of analogy upon it; and he 
endeavours to exhibit the truth of this 
opinion by the facts which an inquiry into 
the history of the declensions brings to light. 
He concentrates his attention on two points, 
the nominative plural feminine of the article 
and the nominative and accusative plural of 
nouns of the first declension. 

Modern Greek grammars set down ai and 
7) as the nominative plural feminine of the 
article ; ai is the ancient form still employed 
by literary men ; 7) represents the form used 
in conversation. What is this,)? It was 
believed to be an Ionic form. It is pro- 
nounced as e¢ in ‘‘fleet.”” But in modern 
Greek 7, 7, 4, v, vt, €, oc are all pronounced 
as e¢, and the question arises, Which is the 
correct historical spelling of the ee sound 
of the plural feminine of the article? M. 
Psichari affirms that it cannot be 7. He 


says that the ‘form for the nominative 
plural feminine of the article occurs nowhere 
in antiquity, either in manuscripts or in in- 
scriptions.” How, then, should the ee sound 
be written? This point is to be determined 
by historical investigation. 


The sound is 





written 7) for the first time in the grammar 
of Portius, published in 1638. It is written 
oi in the grammar of Sophianos, composed 
about a century before that of Portius. 
M. Psichari maintains that Sophianos was 
correct, and he claims to have traced 
the gradual predominance of oi. Oi ap- 
pears before a feminine noun plural in 
a Greeco-Egyptian papyrus of the first cen- 
tury before Christ, in another of the second 
century after Christ, and in a third of the 
seventh century. It then disappears en- 
tirely. It is not known to Prodromus, and 
does not crop up till the fourteenth century. 
From that date its employment becomes 
more frequent, until, according to M. Psi- 
chari, it drives out ai altogether. M. Psi- 
chari explains the use of oi for ai by the 
analogy of other modern languages, which 
all show a tendency to make the article the 
same for all genders. His investigations 
certainly go to prove that 3 is an incorrect 
spelling, and that the nominative plural 
feminine is not a survival of an ancient dia- 
lectical form. But his explanation of the 
form oi must be regarded as unsatisfactory. 
It is strange, if there was an assimilation in 
the nominative plural, that there should be 
no assimilation in the accusative plural, 
where rovs is not used for the feminine. On 
the whole, it is more likely that the ee sound 
is a corruption of the sound of ai, the lan- 
guage showing a tendency to displace the 
a. sound by the ee sound. 

The other point which M. Psichari inves- 
tigates is perhaps more interesting and can 
be more satisfactorily settled. The accusa- 
tive plural of the first declension in modern 
Greek ends in ats, as in yAwooars. What is 
this ais? Some have supposed that the 
dative was used instead of the accusative, 
others that it is the Molic accusative still 
extant. But not only does the accusative 
end in ats, so also does the nominative, 
and no one can regard as as an Aolic 
nominative. M. Psichari’s explanation of 
the mode in which acs came to be the accu- 
sative plural of the first declension is as 
follows. He shows that the es of the 
nominative plural of the third declension 
drove out the as of the accusative plural, 
and that «s became the termination of both 
nominative and accusative plural. This 
termination es was also transferred to the 
nominative plural of words of the first declen- 
sion, as being pronounced in the same way 
as «s and being an arbitrary spelling for the 
sound. From the nominative the termina- 
tion «s was transferred to the accusative, 
and so a complete assimilation took place 
between the two declensions, pyrépes, 
yAdéooes, being nominative and accusative 
plurals. But this transference was rendered 
possible by a previous change in the declen- 
sion of such words as pijtyp. At a com- 
paratively early period pyrépav occurs for 
the accusative of pyjryp. Out of this ac- 
cusative arose a parisyllabic nominative 
uyntépa, and thus pijrnp became in the 
nominative and accusative singular a word 
of the first declension, pytépa prepay, 
npepa nyepav. M. Psichari has taken 10- 
finite pains to prove his thesis. He traces 
each individual termination from the com- 
mencement of the Christian era down to 
latest times. He points out where each 
termination first occurs, and he has accumu- 
lated minute statistics as to the frequency 
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with which it appears in large groups of 
Greek writers. 

The second aim of M. Psichari’s work is 
to establish criteria for determining the age 
of an undated work by means of its lin- 
guistic phenomena. He divides the history 
of modern Greek into four periods. The 
first embraces the prevalence of the «ovr 
as it appears in the New Testament. Only 
few and sporadic anticipations of modern 
Greek forms can be discovered in works of 
this age. Then follows a period, indefinite 
in its commencement, extending to the tenth 
century, in which some of the forms of the 
ancient language underwent modifications 
in the direction of the modern. Next comes 
the medizeval epoch, beginning with a poem 
addressed to Spaneas and the works of 
Theodorus Prodromus, in which there are 
only a few, though quite distinct traces of 
modern Greek, and ending with works of 
the sixteenth century, in which the ancient 
forms are almost entirely displaced by 
modern. And there is the fourth period 
in which the language becomes distinctively 
modern. M. Psichari finds the complete 
type of this in the Cretan play ‘ Erophile.’ 
Now, if we had an accurate and full account 
of the historical development of the lan- 
guage, both in its inflections and in its 
syntax, there can be little doubt that we 
should have a most valuable means of dis- 
covering the age of undated works. But 
M. Psichari accomplishes only a small 
portion of the necessary work. He con- 
tributes little to the history of the lan- 
guage in the first ten centuries of our 
era. For the subsequent period from 
1000 to 1600 he has gathered together a 
large number of facts in regard to the 
declensions, and his diligence and ac- 
curacy are worthy of all praise. But he 
has arranged the results badly. He has 
taken the authors alphabetically, and he has 
put the grammatical phenomena of each 
author by themselves. The consequence is 
that we do not perceive at a glance how they 
bear upon chronological questions, but can 
discover this only by constructing new tables 
of the facts. Besides this he seems to 
have made too limited a selection. We do 
not see why he should have made no use 
of the large collection of documents in M. 
Sathas’s ‘Library of Medisval Writings,’ 
even if he thought them indifferently edited, 
or why he should have confined himself so 
much to poetical works. He appears to us 
to be also too strongly biassed by his passion 
for what he deems the modern language. 
Ancient Greek has never ceased to be known 
and written by theGreeks. Throughout the 
whole of M. Psichari’s four periods books 
have been composed in ancient Greek, and 
that language has always had a powerful 
influence on the modern. It is evident from 
this that it would be impossible to determine 
the age of a work merely by statistics re- 
garding the frequency or infrequency with 
which modern forms are found in it. M. 
Psichari himself is compelled to acknow- 
ledge this in his statement of facts; for 

again and again he has to account for the 
existence of ancient forms in recent works 
by saying that the ancient forms were due 
to the prevalence of ancient ecclesiastical and 
official terms and phrases among the people. 

The third question which M. Psichari 
discusses relates to the form of modern 


Greek which ought now to be employed in 
literary compositions. On this point M. 
Psichari takes an extreme position. He 
seems to us to have confounded two quite 
different uses of a language, the philological 
and the literary. In philology the language 
of the common people, ungrammatical and 
daring in unconscious innovation, may illus- 
trate more clearly than the literary the laws 
of linguistic development ; but it is not on 
that account more appropriate for the ex- 
pression of lofty conceptions ard philoso- 
phical thought. M. Psichari’s philological 
tendencies have rendered him enamoured of 
violations of grammar and popular mispro- 
nunciations. He would be of opinion, if 
he were treating of the English language, 
that the Zimes ought to be written in the 
jargon of a Whitechapel costermonger. His 
ideal modern Greek work is, as we have 
seen, a Cretan drama composed under 
Italian influence, and containing many local 
peculiarities very unlike ancient Greek. He 
considers it a mistake to banish foreign 
words from the language or to employ any 
ancient Greek form. He indulges in strong 
invectives against those who do so, calling 
them purists, and describing their phraseo- 
logy as macaronic and artificial. 

Tho Greeks are now endeavouring to 
solve the problem how to write their own 
language, and it will take a long time before 
a final solution is reached. But we are in- 
clined to think that M. Psichari’s ideas are 
not likely to carry the day. 

The essays abound in many interesting 
remarks on the history and peculiarities of 
modern Greek, and they open up a field of 
investigation in which much original work 
may yet be done, and in which we trust 
English scholars may take an important 
part. 
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Olga Zanelli. By F. L. Cartwright. 3 vols. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

The Romance of a Station. By Mrs. Camp- 
bell Praed. 2 vols. (Trischler & Co.) 
The Locket: a Tale of Old Guernsey. By 

Mary Hoppus (Mrs. Alfred Marks). 

2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
A Hazard of New Fortunes. By W. D. 

Howells. 2 vols. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 
The Splendid Spur. By Q. (Cassell & Co.) 
Jonathan Merie. By Elizabeth Boyd Bayly. 


(Jarrold & Sons.) 
Duncan Moray, Farmer. By Sophie F. F. 


Veitch. (Gardner.) 
Boycotted. By Mabel Morley. (Remington 
& Son.) 


A Snow Flower. 
& Stoughton.) 
A Family Tree, and other Stories. By Brander 
Matthews. (Longmans & Co.) 
Rogues. By R. H. Sherard. 
Windus.) 
Foggerty’s Fairy, and other Tales. 
Gilbert. (Routledge & Sons.) 
‘Orca Zanetti’ is not the most pleasing of 
novels; it is somewhat vulgar and badly 
written in places, and yet it may bo said to 
be ‘not so bad but it might have been 
worse.” It is possible to follow a single 
thread of the narrative to the exclusion of 
others, which in a long-winded story is a 
real comfort. The fortunes of Olga herself 
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please the reader, be taken without attend- 
ing to what a group of low rascally gamblers 
and others are about, whose plots and 
counter-plots will not be likely to interest 
many people. It is evident at a glance that 
no one in the story is troubled with very 
lofty moral views. Indeed, all are more or 
less given up to gross pleasures or greed of 
gain, so that the picture is sordid, not to say 
grovelling. And this is evidently uninten- 
tional ; the author does not seem aware that 
some amount of gloss is usually judged 
necessary—that an utter absence of high- 
sounding phrases and motives is unusual in 
novels, unless they be of the naturalistic 
school—to which school, or indeed any 
other, Mr. Cartwright does not pretend to 
belong. This lends a peculiar and rather 
ingenuous air to the thing, which, if better 
managed, might have been a story reading 
like real, if not particularly edifying ex- 
periences. As it is, there is little to admire. 
Berlin is the scene, but the talk is London 
talk, and, what is more, London talk of 
rather a low and slangy kind. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed might as well havo 
called her book “the sort of romantic things 
which one may see and hear about in the 
bush.” It is a lively record of life at an 
Australian station—an island-station, which 
would have been richer than a gold-mine 
if only mosquitoes were marketable com- 
modities. The pictures drawn oy the author 
are vivid and realistic, and of course there 
is human romance as well as bucolic within 
the covers of her two volumes; but the 
connecting thread is extremely slight. ‘The 
Romance of a Station’ is less a novel than 
a farrago, and as such it will be interesting 
to those who like a tale of life in the bush. 

‘The Locket’ is a pretty yet tragic story 
of love and jealousy, told with a certain 
grace and simplicity of manner rather than 
power. Why it should have been put back 
to the days of George II. is not apparent; 
it gains little, and perhaps loses something, 
by the trick, for except at the beginning, 
when an old-fashioned phrase now and again 
rings true, and there is a flutter of flowered 
sacques, and full-skirted coats, and the 
glint of gold lacings, there is really nothing 
to show that Mrs. Marks is working on the 
lines of the ‘‘olden time.” And then one 
cannot help looking out for the romantic 
figure of the Chevalier, though one may not 
be altogether sorry to miss it, and to find 
only fictitious faces instead. Young Dela- 
faye, who murders his rival and conceals 
him in a cave, has all the ‘“‘ moral equip- 
ment’? of the latest school of criminality 
and none of its wearisomeness, and the 
younger of the sisters is a maiden of 
to-day rather than yesterday. There are a 
good many happy touches of Guernsey 
scenery as it was, and is, for its natural 
features are to a great extent what they 
were. The social rivalry between the sister 
islands of Guernsey and Jersey is rather 
humorously given. Nothing is too much 
insisted upon, nothing is too heavily handled. 
It is well put together, and is on the whole, 
and in spite of its gloomy incidents and 
motive, somehow or other more pleasing 
than painful. 

‘A Hazard of New Fortunes’ affords 
further evidence that Mr. Howells has 
adopted that fixed manner which comes to 
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following a novelist’s career it is to be 
observed that for a time he makes one doubt 
whether his new book will be better than, 
or, at all events, different from, the last—in 
most cases the best work is done early in 
the author’s career—and then, if the differ- 
ence is not constantly from good to less 
good, the fixed manner is reached, and the 
bulk of his work is turned out even in 
quality, in range of ideas, and often also 
in the types of character he presents. ‘A 
Hazard of New Fortunes’ ranks with the 
last four of Mr. Howells’s books, and an 
elaborate criticism of this new novel would 
take the form of an inquiry into the nature 
of Mr. Howells’s place as a novelist. It 
exhibits his shortcomings as well as his 
decided gifts. He has already told the 
world his own ideas upon his work. What 
he thinks he is trying to do is well known ; 
it is still more obvious that he has not suc- 
ceeded in estimating his achievements. He 
is always trying to tell a story, and he 
cannot get the knack of it. In all his recent 
novels he has had a very fair story to work 
out, but his habit of thought has run away 
with him. He has had an object, but he 
has failed to keep it constantly in sight. 
The result is that he is fitfully dramatic; his 
analysis is not consistently directed to cha- 
racter at rest or in motion. Therefore he 
never touches the highest success of the 
novelist as an artist, but short of that he is 
so often admirable that, on the whole, his 
achievements have rightly won for him the 
high place he occupies. ‘A Hazard of New 
Fortunes’ is full of his characteristic bril- 
liancy, his neat epigrammatic phrases, and 
his delightful humour. Now and again he 
will strike off in half a dozen words a trait 
of character which reveals something which 
can hardly be called less than genius, and 
then he will go off and waste chapters in 
the dissection of trivialities. In the pro- 
cess of reading the book one is constantly 
weighing its brilliancy against its tedious- 
ness. 

We are heartily glad to welcome another 
tale by Q, and to note that it more than 
fulfils the promise of ‘Dead Man’s Rock’ 
and ‘Troy Town.’ ‘The Splendid Spur’ 
is a tale of stirring adventure in the 
troubled times of King Charles I. The king’s 
servant, Jack Marvel, tells his own story, 
and tells it in good nervous English. The 
scene is laid partly in loyal Oxford and 
partly in the wild West Country; the plot 
is altogether thrilling; the brave Jack 
opposes and outwits countless rebels and 
ruffians in the service of his king and of 
his mistress, charming, saucy Delia Killi- 
grew. Joan, the tender-hearted Amazon of 
the West, is a noble creature, and the story 
of her heroic death is told with genuine 
pathos. The descriptions are lively and 
telling. One of the best bits is Jack’s terrible 
picture of the burning town below him, 
when he looked down on Marlboro’ “as 
’twere into the infernal pit”; and there are 
few finer scenes than that in which we see 
the brave French servant fighting to the 
death to save his old master. The snatches 
of song which the book abounds in are 
vigorous and appropriate. The least attrac- 
tive part of the book is the title, which, 
strangely enough, seems to have least to do 
with it. But in spite of that trifling blemish, 
‘The Splendid Spur’ is a fine book for 





young and old, and a real Christmas trea- 
sure. 

Miss Bayly has written an interesting 
book. The style is clear and fluent, she 
is full of her story; and though the sub- 
ject rouses a good deal of antagonism, she 
has managed to write a polemic without 
bitterness. There is much insight into cha- 
racter shown in the very wide range of 
portraits presented to us. Next to Ermyn 
Vaughan, Gerald Hargrove strikes one as the 
most interesting figure—a man of power 
and aspiration, but too eclectic to throw him- 
self easily into party politics. ‘‘ Causes were 
as plentiful as blackberries, but they were 
all unjust to somebody, and the passion of 
all others which could fire him and make 
every drop of his blood tingle was the 
love of justice.” We can see that in the 
end he will be a man of action. The humbler 
personages are drawn with knowledge too. 
The old West-Country Puritan, Merle’s 
mother, is an impressive figure, and the 
Avises and Ralts old-fashioned specimens 
of farmers. We are inclined to think our 
author generalizes from imperfect induc- 
tion, however, if she supposes that such 
cases as that of Tom Avis are common, or 
that improvements in English holdings are 
usually made by the tenant. 

In spite of her using “rarely or ever” 
and ‘‘exceptionably ” for ‘‘ exceptionally,” 
Miss Veitch is a pleasant and suggestive 
writer. Duncan and his father Adam Moray, 
the old farmer who meets so atrocious a 
fate at the hands of Elliott of Beechwood, 
are fine specimens of natural gentlemen, 
though uncommon in their class, either in the 
south of Scotland or elsewhere. We gather, 
however, that they come from the north, so 
we will admit a Duncan Moray may be found 
worthy of an Elliott of old race. The in- 
terest and amusement experienced by Isabel 
Elliott, a London-bred young lady, on her 
arrival in a county circle in which she is for 
the first time in her life a personage, will be 
shared by the reader. The tragedy on which 
the story hinges, and the strange atonement 
made possible by the concurrence of two 
high natures, are original and forcible. 

Miss Morley has put together in ‘ Boy- 
cotted’ a pretty love story with a dark back- 
ground, a boycotted estate in the Ireland 
of to-day. The love story is like many other 
such tales; it is the setting which gives to 
the book a distinct value. Miss Morley 
writes well and simply; she evidently knows 
Ireland, and draws a truthful and painful 
picture of the eternal struggle between the 
rulers and the ruled. 

‘A Snow Flower’ is an agreeable little 
sketch, illustrative of the uses of adversity. 
Miss Day is too good an artist to obtrude 
amoral. She takes a bit of life and shows 
it to us, and the moral happens to be under- 
neath. ‘‘ Without fiery trials,” says sharp- 
tongued, kindly Mrs. Cheeseman, the 
humourist of the book, ‘“‘ there are no white 
souls, as without frost there are no Snow- 
flowers.’ The story of the frost which went 
near to destroy beautiful, brave Grace Dar- 
rell is a very pretty bit of reading. 

There is an eerie charm about Mr. Brander 
Matthews’s legend of ‘A Family Tree.’ In 
reading one seems to feel the dread attrac- 
tion which drew the descendants of Richard 
Wycherly generation after generation to 
their death under the accursed tree, the 





aspen shivering “‘ perpetually as though in 
remembrance of its shameful planting.” 
Other stories follow the ‘Family Tree,’ 
all worth reading, notably the pathetic 
little tale of Dick Harmony and his dear 
delusion. 

He who sits down to read ‘ Rogues’ falls 
under the thraldom of a hideous nightmare, 
which holds him in its grip till the very last 
page is finished. The book is decidedly 
powerful and altogether moral, for vice is 
punished with a strong hand. We cannot 
say that virtue is triumphant, for the book 
contains no virtue but that of faithful Lucy, 
and she, poor thing, is left alone still await- 
ing happiness. The luckless hero, a steady, 
respectable, middle-aged barrister, with the 
best intentions in the world, becomes en- 
tangled in the plots of a gang of villains. 
The hideous toils clasp him round; every 
step he takes only helps on his ruin. It is 
a comfort to shut up the book, the company 
is so very unpleasant. As the author him- 
self says in conclusion, ‘‘ What rogues! what 
rogues !”” 

Mr. Gilbert’s short stories are amusing 
enough, but for the most part do not rise 
above the commonplace. ‘The Elixir of 
Love’ is the basis of ‘The Sorcerer’; many, 
indeed, of Mr. Gilbert’s very popular plays 
are based on the tales to be found in this 
volume ; but the tales in themselves have no 
special grace, no permanent value, and 
nothing much better can be said of them 
than that they may serve to beguile a per- 
fectly idle hour. 





ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS, 

The Registers of St. Botolph, Billingsgate, 
Parts I-XII. By A. W. Cornelius Hallen. 
(Privately printed.)—We have drawn attention 
on several occasions to Mr. Hallen’s praise- 
worthy endeavours to edit some of the more 
important parish registers of the City single- 
handed. The present work embodies his labour 
for the last three years, as he now issues his 
publications in quarterly parts. Though sup- 
ported by a fairly numerous body of subscribers, 
he is still in need of more, especially of libraries, 
before the necessary, though modest cost of 
the undertaking can be defrayed. We trust 
that his public-spirited efforts may not continue 
to result in loss, and that he may secure sufficient 
support to attack, as he proposes, the registers 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The peculiarity, of 
course, of these London registers is that, unlike 
those of rural parishes, they are of more than 
local interest, owing to the continual influx of 
fresh names from the country and, indeed, 
from abroad. Where, as in the case of St. 
Botolph’s, the register is carefully kept, and the 
parish a large one, they become documents of 
considerable importance. As elsewhere, there 
is much difference in the detail of the entries, 
according to the taste of the person responsible 
for them. At St. Botolph’s they are specially 
full in the Jacobean period, Thus on Nov. 30th, 
1609, we have the marriage of ‘‘ Archibald Cam- 
bell, Earl of Argill, and Anne Cornwallis, the 
daughter of Sir William Cornwallis, knight...... 
in the presence of those whose names are 38 
follows underset: S* Edward Cecill, knight; 
Sir John Gryme, knight ; Mr. Roberte Bacon, 
Esquire ; the Ladye Bonde and her gentle- 
woman, Mrs. Elizabeth Gosson, and Mistres 
Elizabeth Gosson, hir daughter, and Mr. Chris- 
topher Nendicke, gent., w'* Dyvers others.’ 
Within the compass of a few lines we have & 
“ marriner,” a “cooke,” a ‘‘ Master-gunner of 
England,” an “ upholder,” an “ Esquier,” and @ 
‘*Qurate” among the bridegrooms. As illus 
trating the value of these registers and the 
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rapidly growing facilities for genealogical re- 
search we may take such an entry as “‘ Richard 
Hutton, of Graies Inne, gent., and the ladie 
Anne Younge, the relict of Sir William Younge, 
of Frynake, co. of South’ton, knight, deceased, 
per lic. Abp. Cant. [1620].” No such licence is 
given in Col. Chester’s ‘ Marriage Licences,’ but 
Mr. Foster’s Gray’s Inn Register duly records 
the admission and parentage of Richard Hutton. 
But ‘‘ John Vawdrye of Graye’s Inne, in y® Co. 
of Middlesex, gent., and son of John Vawdrye, 
of y® p'ish of Boden, in y* Co. of Chester, gent. 
{married 1616],” is found neither in Mr. Foster’s 
book nor in Col. Chester’s collection. The 
Commonwealth marriages are here of special 
interest, because there are two register books, 
one kept by the Parliamentary “ Register ” of 
1653, ‘‘Thomas Mouncke, weaver,” and the 
other by the curate of the parish. We thus 
learn that several of those who were civilly 
married, according to law, before aldermen and 
justices of the peace, were subsequently married 
in church, on the same or following day, by the 
curate. The banns were frequently, at this 
period, proclaimed in Leadenhall Market. 


The Register of Admissions to Gray’s Inn, 1521- 
1889. By Joseph Foster. (Privately printed.) 
—It was but the other day that we congratu- 
lated Mr. Foster on the completion of the first 
portion of his ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’; yet ‘‘ uno 
avulso non deficit alter,” and no sooner is one 
of his works out of the printer’s hands than 
another, on the same ambitious scale, is ready 
to take its place. When we have said that the 
present volume, with its seven hundred pages, 
contains some sixteen thousand entries, it will 
be seen that, in point of compass alone, the 
undertaking is of exceptional proportions ; but 
no less remarkable is the arduous nature of the 
toil involved. For ‘*it was the practice,” we 
learn, ‘‘ of this inn, that each treasurer, bencher, 
or reader introducing a student or honorary 
member, should enter the admission himself 
in the register.” The infinite variety of hand- 
writing, more or less difficult to decipher, re- 
sulting from this plan may easily be imagined, 
and we cannot wonder that, even with the 
skilled assistance of Mr. Vincent, Mr. Foster 
has in some cases been fairly baffled. To find, 
therefore, such a MS. as this not merely ren- 
dered available by publication, but fully and 
elaborately indexed, is a boon for which the 
editor is justly entitled to gratitude, especially 
as the restricted demand for works of this 
character makes it impossible to produce them 
at a profit, and therefore precludes, in most 
cases, their publication by private individuals. 
But we trust that the benchers of the other inns 
may be roused by Mr. Foster’s enterprise to a 
sense of the interest of their records, and may 
take some steps, by corporate action, to give 
them at length to the world. The register of 
Gray’s is chiefly valuable for the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean periods, when the inn was not 
only famous for its revels, but was far ahead of its 
fellows in the number of its members. It would 
probably surprise most people to learn how large 
was the number of what we may term “ honorary 
members ” of the Inns of Court in past times. 
From the great noble to the London citizen, 
from the Primate to the parish minister, they 
must eagerly have sought admiseion. Perhaps 
the nearest parallel to such a society is to be 
found in some of the clubs of the present day. 
Just three hundred years ago we find Lord 
“Burleigh” or “ Burghley ” (purists should note 
that his name is here spelt both ways at 
pleasure) admitting Edward Fitton, Sir Robert 
Sydney, Posthumus Hobby, Lord Delvin, 
Fulke Greville, and Lord Southampton, of whom 
the last, in his turn, admits the Earl of Kildare. 
Among other admissions, taken at random, we 
note those of the Cromwells, the Fleetwoods, 
and the Claypoles, who appear from their num- 
bers to have been quite clannish in their ad- 
herence to the inn. Hothams and Fairfaxes 
enter the inn in the days of Charles I., while 


Dick Ingoldsby must have felt more at home 
with ‘‘ George Dove, Sergeant-Major,” than with 
good Bishop Juxon, or ‘‘ Bruno Ryves, Pastor,” 
of ‘ Mercurius Rusticus’ fame. Sir Paul Pindar, 
Sir William Balfour (the Lieutenant of the 
Tower), and Sir Denner Strutt (the Cavalier) are 
of the company. So is John Winthrop, after- 
wards of New England, and many another 
familiar name. As the accession of the house 
of Stuart had brought several Scottish nobles as 
honorary members, so the Restoration introduces 
us to Monk, Ormonde, and other supporters of the 
Royalist cause, including, we think, in “ Thomas 
Carlos,” of Staffordshire, a name connected with 
the ‘‘ Royal Oak.” Indeed, as we turn over 
these pages, we are surprised at the number of 
distinguished men who, either as honorary mem- 
bers or as bond fide students, have belonged to 
Gray’s Inn. In Bacon the society possesses, 
perhaps, its greatest glory, and it is note- 
worthy as characteristic of the loyalty of 
families to their inn that the admissions of 
no fewer than forty-six Bacons are here 
recorded, eight of whom are named Francis, 
and seven Nicholas. Gray’s boasts also of Sir 
William Gascoigne and of John Markham in 
the past, of Romilly and Thesiger in modern 
times, and if not of the ‘‘ infamous ” Jeffreys, at 
least, we fear, of Scroggs. Hall the chronicler, 
Camden the antiquary, Dugdale the herald, 
could all claim membership, as could Alger- 
non Sidney, Dudley Digges, Dudley North, 
Toby Mathews, Francis Quarles, Edmund 
Waller, and ‘‘ Barry Cornwall.” It may have 
been gathered from what has been said that the 
celebrity of the inn suffered a decline after the 
Stuart period ; but in the days of its prosperity 
its membership was of so interesting a character 
as to deserve the attention of students. Accord- 
ing to Ferne’s ‘ Glory of Generosity,’ the Inns 
of Court admitted none ‘‘except he were a 
gentleman of blood,” and it is clear from Mr. 
Foster’s pages that it was often a nice point 
as to whether a student (or his father) should be 
entered as “gentleman” or ‘‘esquire.” As the 
society in those days almost always included 
what we may describe as a tame herald, it 
could doubtless refer to his judgment any such 
knotty point, and save itself from admitting by 
inadvertence a scion of the hapless ‘‘ disclaimed.” 
The Yorkshire squire who sent up his eightsonsto 
be admitted almost simultaneously had evidently 
a high opinion of the inn as a ‘‘ nursery of 
humanity ” (to quote Ben Jonson), and deserves 
well of modern genealogists. For it is, after all, 
the genealogist who will really revel in this 
volume. Such works as these are the best sup- 
plement to the highly-prized Heralds’ Visita- 
tions, which, indeed, they help to extend and 
correct. By the issue of these great works of 
reference Mr. Foster is doing more for the 
cause of genealogy than the whole College of 
Heralds, several of whom, however, it is pleasant 
to see, are found among his supporters. We 
should advise those students who can afford to 
do so to secure this volume in good time, as the 
issue, it is stated, is limited to one hundred and 
sixty copies. 

Records of Marischal College and University. 
Vol. I. Edited by P. J. Anderson. (Aberdeen, 
New Spalding Club.)—This volume contains the 
first instalment of the ‘ Fasti Academiz Maris- 
callanzz Aberdonensis,’ a work undertaken by 
the recently formed New Spalding Club, and 
edited by its secretary. The general introduc- 
tion is postponed till the next volume, which will 
deal with the system of education, and the names 
of all professors and students from the date of 
the earliest extant register to 1860. The present 
volume is devoted to a record of those noble 
endowments which form so remarkable a feature 
of Marischal College. The two earliest docu- 
ments here printed are the charter of James VI. 
(September 26th, 1592), granting to the fifth 
Earl Marischal and his heirs the estates of 
several dissolved religious houses resigned by 





him for new infeftment, and the earl’s great 


foundation charter (April 2nd, 1593) of his 
‘‘ oymnasium ” in Aberdeer, known, from him, 
as Marischal College. These charters are inci- 
dentally of considerable topographical value 
from their careful description of every croft, 
rood, butt, and ‘‘ridge” of land. The chief 
interest, however, of the earl’s foundation 
charter is found in the reasons set forth by this 
public-spirited noble for establishing his ‘‘ gym- 
nasium,” “academy,” or ‘‘ college,” and in its 
careful and elaborate regulations for the course of 
study to be followed and the discipline to be en- 
forced. The earl’s conviction that he could best 
serve his country and his generation by afford- 
ing better facilities for learning to the youth of 
Northern Scotland is a noteworthy fact, while 
his scheme of education is of value for com- 
parison with that prevailing in other universities 
at the time. The editor has appended an inter- 
esting note on the University of Fraserburgh, 
in which it is shown that, besides ‘‘ the Keingis 
Colledge of Auld Aberdene,” Aberdeenshire ob- 
tained a third university, about the same time 
as the foundation of Marischal College, in that 
of Fraserburgh, founded by Sir Alexander 
Fraser at ‘‘ exhorbitant and large expensis.” Its 
life, however, was of short duration, owing no 
doubt, in large part, to the success of Marischal 
College. Subsequent gifts in the seventeenth 
century endowed several bursarships, professor- 
ships of mathematics and divinity, and a library. 
The college was fortunate in the favour it ob- 
tained from all quarters. Charles I. and Oliver 
Cromwell patronized it alike, the Scottish Parlia- 
ment provided for its interests, and the Town 
Council of Aberdeen assisted it with no sparing 
hand. As for private endowments, they con- 
tinued down to the loss of the college’s individual 
existence, in 1860, by its union with the King’s 
College. In this stately work, when completed, 
it will have such a history of its existence as any 
university might envy. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


One of the 28th: u Tale of Waterloo. 
Henty. (Blackie & Son.) 

The Brig and the Lugger. By Hugh Mulleneux 
Walmsley. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

The Armourer of Solingen, and Wrongfully 
Accused. By Wilhelm Herchenbach. Trans- 
lated by H. J. Gill. (Dublin, Gill & Son.) 

Elise Fontaine. By Alice Briggs. (Wesleyan 
Sunday School Union.) 

Jack and his Ostrich, By Eleanor Stredder. 
(Nelson & Sons.) 

We do not profess to have perused all the 

productions of Mr. Henty’s prolific pen, so we 

cannot pronounce ‘One of the 28th’ to be the 
best of the series, but we can say that we prefer 
this to any other which we have read ; yet as he 
probably purposes to write more, we doubt the 
prudence of his using up four plots in the present 
tale, each of which, with due literary elabora- 
tion, might have sufliced for a Christmas 
book. Although this is termed ‘“‘a tale of 

Waterloo,” only a small portion of it compara- 

tively is devoted to the details of the battle, and 

this we do not consider the most attractive part. 

It reads too like extracts from a Gazette, as if 

scissors and paste had been used. The descrip- 

tion of Brussels before the battle is good. Al- 
though he alludes to the Duchess of Richmond’s 
famous ball, he prudently hazardsno opinion as to 
the disputed point of its locale.—Col. Walmsley 
in ‘The Brig and the Lugger’ has written an 
interesting story, the plot of which commences 
with the Chouan revolt in La Vendée, and 
is continued in French prisons, and English 
privateers roving over our home seas, the 
Mediterranean, and the West Indies. The plot 
is rather involved ; two pairs of lovers display 
different phases of love, loyalty, and war. The 
hero and heroine of course marry. The second 
heroine dies of yellow fever, and French gal- 
lantry finds a grave in St. Domingo. Some of 


By G, A. 





the scenes are well described, especially that of 
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the secret rendezvous of the privateers in a desert 
West Indian island. 

Herr Herchenbach’s two simple German 
stories might perhaps be considered exciting by 
children who are not yet accustomed to novels 
of a stronger type. The first is decidedly the 
better story of the two. The hero, who is an 
armourer, determines to go to the East to dis- 
cover the secret art of sword-making. After 
several adventures, out of which he always 
comes successfully, he arrives at Damascus, 
where he is taught the secret by a negro slave, 
whom in return he liberates. When he gets 
back to Germany, he and his father become 
famous for their swords, and Peter Simmelpuss 
dies “at the patriarchal age of nearly ninety 
years,” leaving all his wealth for the purpose of 
founding benevolent establishments. The second 
story, ‘ Wrongfnlly Accused,’ is not so interest- 
ing. The much persecuted hero falls from one 
trouble into another; he is accused of two 
murders, but by a combination of quite impos- 
sible circumstances his innocence is proved, and 
the tale ends happily. All the good people are 
rewarded, and the bad punished, in a most 
satisfactory manner. The stories are well, 
although sometimes rather too literally, trans- 
lated, and will be enjoyed by boys and girls 
whose taste has not been spoilt by more sensa- 
tional books. 

‘Elise Fontaine’ is a pleasant little story of 
life in Brussels with a strong Protestant bias, 
written from an outsider’s point of view.— 
‘ Jack and his Ostrich’ is a tale of adventure in 
South Africa, the novelty of which will gratify 
boys. The dialogue is rather formal at times. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Donatp G. MircHett is an American 
who, like many of our cousins, has travelled 
about England, animated with a real reverence 
for her past and possessing a very creditable 
knowledge of her literature. Having returned 
home he has proceeded to entertain his friends 
with a series of “talks” about the mother- 
country, and these lectures he has published 
under the title English Lands, Letters, and Kings 
(Sampson Low & Co.). As Mr. Mitchell lays 
no claim to original research, and does not 
address himself to a more critical audience than 
“the average reader,” it would be unfair to 
judge him harshly, and his book may, on the 
whole, be commended to the comparatively un- 
instructed who have plenty of spare time on 
their hands. It deals with the social and literary 
side of our national development, not with con- 
stitutional problems, as may be guessed from 
the statement that the reign of Henry III. is 
chiefly memorable for its length, and we suspect 
that the ‘‘ more entertaining Green” has been 
consulted rather than the Bishop of Oxford, who 
is, however, mentioned with respect. Of Mr. 
Froude it is said that ‘‘ his conscience sometimes 
goes lame under strain of his high rhetorical 
canter.” Mr. Mitchell is more at home with 
the times of Chaucer and ‘ Piers Plowman’ than 
with the Elizabethan epoch. Thus he shows 
littie understanding of Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’ cannot appreciate Spenser, ‘‘ whose wan- 
ton tendrils of words enlace and tie together 
whole platoons of verse,” and thinks that the 
average reader of to-day will not care to study 
Ben Jonson’s dramas. Possibly; but Mr. Mit- 
chell should have set himself to reform the 
average reader, not to encourage him in his sloth- 
fulness. As Mr. Mitchell possesses considerable 
refinement of taste he might also, we think, have 
avoided a truly American use of bathos. Thus 
Aldhelm, the scholar and poet, is described as 
an ‘‘early Saxon Sankey”; and though the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicler tells us that William 
the Norman was “stark beyond all bounds to 
those who withsaid his will,’ the latest descrip- 
tion of his appearance is that he was “lithe, 
clean-faced, and smirking.” 





Anent Auld Edinburgh, by Miss Alison Hay 
Dunlop (Edinburgh, Somerville), is a posthumous 
reprint of four papers that indeed were well worth 
reprinting. Three of them deal with the West 
Port, with Stockbridge, and with Sir Thomas 
Hope’s house, built in 1616, and demolished in 
1888 to make room for the Carnegie Free Library. 
The fourth, ‘From Yarrow to Edinburgh Col- 
lege when the Century was Young,’ appeared in 
a booklet printed for the Students’ Union bazaar. 
One and all are full of quaint out-of-the-way 
knowledge, and brightly written in a homely, 
old-world diction, which very rarely lapses into 
such newspaper English as “‘a natural amphi- 
theatre, powerful to accommodate a countryside 
of spectators.” There are, too, three “‘ poems,” the 
last of which, ‘ The Oak Tree,’ is really poetry. 
Witness its fourth stanza :— 


Ae nicht the sun was sweer to set, 
Switherin’ he kissed ilk leafy spray, 
Beneath whose shade I socht and found 

A love that will be love for aye; 
For she was mine, and she is mine,— 

Alone I closed her soft black e’e, 
But at the Pearly GateI ken 

She’s waitin’ me, she’s waitin’ me. 


Miss Dunlop (1835-88) was the betrothed 
of Thomas Davidson, the ‘‘ Scottish Pro- 
bationer,” and a friend of Dr. John Brown, 
the author of ‘Rab.’ A teacher first, then a 
dealer in bric-d-brac, she was a French and 
German scholar, a zealous antiquary and his- 
torian, and a keen collector of Border folk-lore. 
Her hereditary knowledge of the last has died 
with her, for she never committed either folk- 
tales or ballads to writing ; but the interesting 
memoir prefixed by her brothers to this volume 
preserves two curious rhymes “to which her 
grandmother and her great-grandmother had 
listened many a time at the end of fairy tales.” 
A third, more curious still, was ‘‘ known to 
everybody, but never repeated at the fireside 
gatherings,as it was supposed to savour of the 
days when abbots held court at Melrose :— 

And when it pleasit God of his micht, 

They all departed to Heaven’s licht ; 

To which bring us the Trinity. 

Amen,amen. So let it be. 
At the conclusion of this rhyme narrator and 
audience were expected to cross themselves—a 
proceeding not likely to commend itself where 
high Calvinism held rigorous sway.” 


We have received from Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. A Brief History of Tasmania, by 
Mr. Robert Gumley, a colonist. The work is 
accurate and excellent so far as it goes, but it 
virtually ends in 1884, and takes no account of 
the present ministry or of recent events in Tas- 
mania; and it does not even name the two 
gentlemen who, next to Mr. Fysh, are now 
playing the leading part in Tasmanian affairs. 
It is, in fact, little more than a catalogue of 
governors and ministers down to 1884. 


Ir is with great pleasure that we testify to 
the satisfactory manner in which the publishers 
of Charles Dickens with Pen and Pencil (Sabin 
& Dexter) have kept faith with their subscribers. 
The later numbers are distinctly superior to 
those first issued, and in an undertaking of 
this character to say this is to say much. It 
is hard to select any of the plates for special 
commendation, all being, within their limits, 
good. In saying this, however, we must be 
understood to refer to the principal plates, and 
most emphatically not to the so-called remarques. 
While glad to have the portraits of men such as 
Mr. Sala, we can see no reason for presenting 
portraits of unknown members of the Dickens 
family, which we can hardly conceive even 
the most inveterate hero-worshipper caring to 
possess. One of the most interestirg of the 
portraits, because the least known, is that 
engraved from the painting by Mr. E. M. Ward, 
where the great writer is represented at work 
in his study at Tavistock House. The same 
(number vii.) contains two portraits, one good 
and the other bad, from drawings by Samuel 
Laurence. We have less to say in favour of the 








letterpress which accompanies the portraits, 
though the account of Dickens’s death is well 


given. Original contributions, however, by 
personal friends are promised in later parts, 
and, on the whole, we can cordially recommend 
the work, if completed as it has been conducted 
to this point, as a desirable acquisition for the 
enthusiastic Dickens collector, whether British 
or American. When the final numbers are 
issued we shall hope to notice the whole work 
in greater detail. 


Unper the title of The Teeming Millions of 
the East, Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. publish 
an illustrated volume by Mr. Bettany, which 
is what it professes to be, namely, a popular ac- 
count of the inhabitants of Asia, and in which 
we have been able todetect noerror. The illus- 
trations are in one sense good, inasmuch as they 
give a fair idea of the various peoples depicted 
in them; but in an artistic sense they are 
extremely bad. 


Mr. Nicott has taken manifest pains with 
his biography of James Macdonell, Journalist 
(Hodder & Stoughtcn), but in his anxiety to 
produce atrue portrait of Mr. Macdonell he has 
made his book much too long, and he has indulged 
in superfluous details. It is of no public interest 
that Mrs. Macdonell took sittings in Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke’s chapel, or that Mr. Macdonelt 
liked the preaching of Dr. Dykes. We could, too, 
have spared an account of Macdonell’s wedding, 
which was much like other weddings, and an 
itinerary of his wedding tour. James Macdonell 
was anadmirable journalist, who, born of humble 
parents, and having received only the training of 
a parish school, reached in a wonderfully short 
space of time the higher ranks of his profes- 
sion, and had a singularly successful and 
happy, although unfortunately brief career ; but 
it presented few incidents, and four hundred 
pages are too many to devote to it. He wrote 
excellent English, he had great knowledge 
of the topics of the day, and he was free from 
the faults usually found in men who are mainly 
self-educated. His rapid rise was due, no doubt, 
partly to his abilities and his extraordinary 
energy and devotion to his work, but also to the 
singular personal charm which made every one 
he met like him. It is clear he overtasked him- 
self from the outset of his journalistic life ; and 
the wonder is not that he died at the age of 
thirty-seven, but that he lived so long. In 
another edition Mr. Nicoll should greatly re- 
trench the correspondence. Macdonell wrote 
well, but his letters are not superior to those of 
most men of ability. The truth is that really 
delightful letters are only produced by people 
of a leisurely habit of mind—the Walpoles, 
Lambs, and FitzGeralds—and not by the “‘young 
lions” of the Telegraph or the “‘ crouching tigers” 
of the Times. In fact, the frame of mind of a 
rapid leader-writer, ready to throw off an effec- 
tive article on the shortest notice, is the opposite 
of the dawdling ways of the true letter-writer. 
Mr. Nicoll should relegate Macdonell’s article 
he reprints from the Spectator to an appendix, 
and he should suppress a vulgar and most unjust 
attack on the Moderate party in the Church of 
Scotland, which was unworthy of a journalist of 
Macdonell’s ability, and which only sectarian 
rancour can lead Mr. Nicoll to consider 
‘‘impartial and cultivated criticism.” Every 
judicious admirer of the lamented journalist 
must regret its insertion. Chapter xiv. should 
also be expunged, with, perhaps, the exception of 
M. Taine’s letter. Macdonell was too able and 
too noble a man to need any such testimonials 
to his worth. 


Whitaker's Almanack is, as usual, an encyclo- 
peedia of information which grows annually. It 
is so good as to leave little to criticize ; but we 
would suggest that to the list of the Masters of 
Cambridge Colleges a list of Tutors should be 
added.—The Almanach de Gotha(Gotha, Perthes) 
contains the customary portraits, this time of the 
Duke of Sparta and his bride, the Duke de 
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Ratibor, and the President of the United States. 
The Duke of Fife has been admitted into the 
almanac in consequence of his marriage.— 
The Railway Diary of Messrs. McCorquodale 
is a serviceable and cheap volume. — The 
Catholic Directory of Messrs. Burns & Oates is 
also a useful publication.—The Cosmopolitan 
Masonic Pocket- Book (Kenning) is justly popular 
among Freemasons.—Two of the peerages are 
already on our table : Lodge’s handsome volume, 
no longer edited by Mr. Walford, but still pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett ; and Dod’s, 

which has attained its jubilee (Whittaker & Co. ) 


WE have a large number of catalogues on our 
table, those of Mr. Baker (theological), Mrs. 
Bennett (four catalogues), Messrs. Bickers & 
Son, Mr. Collins (microscopy), Messrs. Dulau 
& Co. (zoology and palzontology), Mr. Edwards 
(some good works), Messrs. Garratt & Co., Mr. 
Glaisher (remainders), Mr. Gray (topography) 
Mr. Grose, Mr. W. Hutt (interesting), 
Jackson, Messrs. Jarvis & Son (two ails 
Mr. Mathews (fairly good catalogue), Mr. 
Sadler Palmer, Messrs. Rimell (illustrated 
books and bindings), Messrs. Sotheran (two 
good catalogues), and Mr. Sp cer (Americana 
and another catalogue) ; Mr. Bull of Barton-on- 
Humber, Messrs. Meehan of Bath, Mr. 
Downing (two catalogues), Mr. Lowe, and 
Mr. Thistlewood of Birmingham, Messrs. Fawn 
& Son, Messrs. George’s Sons, and Mr. Nield 
(good catalogue) of Bristol, Mr. Murray of 
Derby, Mr. Baxendine, Mr. Brown, Mr. 
Cameron (four catalogues), and Mr. Clay 
(four catalogues) of Edinburgh, Mr. Commin 
of Exeter, Mr. Teal of Halifax, Messrs. 
Matthews & Brooke (two catalogues) of Leeds 
and Bradford, Mr. Howell, Mr. Potter, 
and Messrs. Young & Sons (rather in- 
teresting) of Liverpool, Messrs, Sotheran & 
Co. (rather good) of Manchester, Mr. Thorne 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Messrs. Jarrold & 
Sons (good) of Norwich, and Mr. Nichols of 
Sheffield. M. Charavay of Paris has forwarded 
an interesting catalogue of autographs. Messrs. 
Scribner & Welford of New York have sent us 
an interesting catalogue of books, M. Cohn of 
Berlin a catalogue of emblems, M. Neubner of 
Cologne one of modern German literature, M. 
Stargardt of Berlin a catalogue of autographs, 
while an interesting list of Incunabula and MSS. 
comes to us from M. Hoepli of Milan. 


WE have received from Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus a good translation of ‘‘Count Paul 
Vasili’s” Society in Paris, by Mr. Raphael de 
Beaufort. The work is accompanied by notes 
which are mostly accurate, and which will assist 
the English reader. The “16th of May” was 
not exactly ‘‘an abortive coup d'état,” for no 
illegal act was committed from beginning to end 
of the 16th of May Government. The origin of 
the Government was constitutional, and while, 
towards the end of it, it was expected to give 
way to the counsel of its friends who advised 
illegal action, it never did so; and when it was 
succeeded by a Government supposed to have 
been formed for the purpose of making a coup 
d'état, the coup d’état did not come, and was 
not, in fact, attempted. The “Grand Seize” 
at the Café Anglais is not a room “ specially re- 
served for the most notable visitors,” but simply 
the only big room in the establishment, and 
enjoyed, therefore, by distinguished and undis- 
tinguished alike when they give a dinner with 
more than eight persons present. ‘‘ Ice cream’ 
is not the English, but the American term for 
that which in English is properly described as 
‘cream ice”; and Mile. Samary is rather clever, 
perhaps, than “lovely.” The account given by 
M. ‘ Vasili” of the frescoes by Ingres at Dam- 
pierre is the usual one, but it is quite untrue. 
The fresco that alone was sufficiently finished to 
be seen is shown, and is not indecent. On the 
whole, the book is most readable, and was well 


worth translation, and they are all now a little 
out of date. 

THE popularity of the ‘‘ Badminton Library ” 
has produced imitation in France, and Messrs. 
Hachette & Co. inaugurate a ‘‘ Bibliotheque 
du Sport ” with a work by Comte le Couteulx de 
Canteleu, profusely illustrated by “ Crafty” and 
the MM. Bodmer, on stag-hunting as well as the 
hunting of doe, wild boar, wolves, hares, and 
foxes—foxes standing last. The work, which 
appears under the title of Manuel de Vénerie 
Frangaise, is to be followed by works on horse- 
racing, on fencing, and on shooting ; and if they 
are all as good as the one now before us the Duke 
of Beaufort will have found a worthy rival. 
The present volume deals most largely with 
stag-hunting, as is natural in a book produced 
by a country in which that form of sport is 
classical and national; and it possesses a certain 
permanent literary interest from containing at 
p. 263 a dictionary of terms of art. It is also 
of interest to musical people, as it gives the 
music of all the sonneries; and to lawyers, 
because it contains an appendix on the law 
applicable to hunting. 


We have received from Garnier Fréres ‘1789 
et 1889,’ by M. Emile Ollivier. Brilliant as has 
always been the style of M. Ollivier, he has in 
his new volume excelled himself in that respect, 
all important in his country; but we cannot 
praise the teachings of his volume as we are able 
to praise its form. Two-thirds of the book are 
occupied with an account of the Revolution from 
what may be called a Liberal-Bonapartist point 
of view. We then come to a brief account of 
the Restoration, the Monarchy of July, and 
Republic of 1848, followed by a moderate and 
careful defence, but still a defence, of the 
illegal steps by which Louis Napoleon reached 
the throne. This defence is chiefly based on an 
attempt to prove that the Republic itself had 
been guilty of illegalities, and was not in the 
position of a lawful government: “Un coup 
d’Etat appelle un coup d’ Etat.” The attempt is, 
in our opinion, not successful. On the other 
hand, M. Ollivier attacks in language of extreme 
severity, as “revolting” and “ abominable,” the 
transportation without trial of suspects by the 
young Empire, but charges the Republic of 1848 
with having also practised the system against the 
insurgents of June. We are not aware that the 
Republic of 1848 sent political opponents to 
Cayenne upon suspicion. While Louis Napoleon 
and his later policy are defended, there is no 
defence attempted for his advisers, and the diffi- 
culties caused to M. Ollivier by the declaration 
of war in 1870 and the early defeats are avoided 


tions caused by the Emperor’s disease. Nothing 
is said about the folly of entering on war, when 
able to place only 300,000 men in line in the 
early days of August, against a power which 
met them with 750,000 of nearly equal quality. 
Turning to the present day, M. Ollivier attacks 
the finance and the parliamentary system of the 


scheme for the future government of France, 
based upon the Referendum in the commune 
and the municipality, and the Plebiscite for the 
whole country. The age of political majority is to 
be raised to twenty-five, and women enfranchised, 
married women excepted, but in the married 
household the man is to obtain a double vote. 
The English system for the trial of election peti- 
tions is to be followed, and the ‘‘maximum 
scale” adopted for election expenses at the sug- 
gestion of Sir Henry James to be introduced in 
France. 

Tue Diaries and Calendars of Messrs. De La 
Rue are quite beyond criticism. They combine 
beauty with clear arrangement, tastefulness of 
execution with utility. In their own sphere 
they are unrivalled. 


We have on our table The Quakers, by F. 8. 





worth translating. The companion volume on 
Berlin is also excellent ; but the others are not 


Turner (Sonnenschein),— Rays from the Bright 
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Republican majority, and then proposes a new | 


Seven Holy Founders of the Order of the Servants 
of Mary, by Father Sostene M. Ledoux (Burns & 
Oates), —The Credentials of the Gospel, by J. A. Beet 
(Wesleyan Methodist Book-Room), — Agnostic 
Fallacies, by the Rev. J. R. Howatt (Nisbet),— 
La Ps ychologie del’ Effort, by A. Bertrand (Paris, 
Alcan),—L’ Education de nos Fils, by Dr. Jules 
Rochard (Paris, Hachette),—The Articulations of 
Speech Sounds, by O. Jespersen (Marburg, E]l- 
wert),—and Teletis Reliqviae, edited by O. Hense 
(Williams & Norgate). Among New Editions 
we have Elements of the Art of War, by J. 
Mercur (Macmillan),—Income Tax, by A. Chap- 
man (E. Wilson),—Strasburger’s Handbook of 
Practical Botany, edited from the German by 
W. Hillhouse (Sonnenschein),—A Fair Crusader, 
by W. Westall (Spencer Blackett),— Corner’s His- 
tory of Scotland (Dean & Son),—and The Human 
Tragedy, by A. Austin (Macmillan). 
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UNPUBLISHED NOTES BY MRS. PIOZZI IN HER 
COPY OF FORBES’S ‘ LIFE OF BEATTIE.’ 


For Boswell, of course, Mrs. Piozzi has no 
good words to spare. Sir William Forbes wrote 


Tux conversation between Johnson and Boswell | of Boswell as a man of real piety, adding that 


chanced to turn, one day in 1772, on Dr. Beattie. 
Johnson observed : “ We all love Beattie. Mrs. 
Thrale says, if ever she has another husband, 
she ’ll have Beattie.” Mrs. Thrale did marry a 
second time, much to Johnsen’s disgust, but her 
second husband was not Beattie. Beattie him- 
self had married in 1767, and his afflicted wife 
survived him. In 1803, three years after 
Beattie’s death, Sir William Forbes published 
his ‘ Account of the Life and Writings of James 
Beattie.’ In 1807 Mrs. Thrale, who by her 
second marriage had become Mrs. Piozzi, was 
reading this book in its second edition, and as 
she read she made, in ink and in her beautifully 
clear handwriting, very many marginal notes. 
Her copy of Forbes’s book is in the Library of 
the British Museum, but her notes have never 
been printed. Some of them consist merely of 
those tiresomely trite reflections which seem to 
have a singular charm for the writer who is 
not the first to make them. But others, slight 
as they may be, are not without interest to those 
who remember that they are the utterances of 
Dr. Johnson’s cheerful and cheering friend. 

It is natural to look first at what Mrs. Piozzi 
has to say on Johnson himself. Beattie writes in 
1787 :— 

“Johnson told me he never read Milton through, 
till he read him in order to gather words for his 
‘Dictionary ’; and though he has spoken civilly of 
him in his ‘ Lives,’ it is well known that he did not 
do so in conversation.” 

Mrs. Piozzi underlines the word “ civilly,” and 
notes :— 

“Tn the ‘ Lives,’ yes; he did not approve of Mil- 
ton’s way of life. But in the criticism upon‘ Paradise 
Lost’ by Sam Johnson, there is more unqualified 
praise, more lofty, more radiant panegyric than any 
writerexcept Milton could have merited. The last 
paragraph is the sublimest eulogium I ever read, 
made by any one man upon any other.” 

Mrs. Piozzi corrects Beattie’s exaggerated de- 
scription of Johnson’s dislike for the Scotch. 
Speaking of Johnson’s account of his tour to 
the Hebrides, Beattie says :— 

“We are not all, without exception, a nation of 
cheats and liars, as Johnson seems willing to believe.” 
Mrs. Piozzi’s comment is : ‘‘ No—not he.” 

In 1784 Beattie, writing of Hannah More, 
says that Johnson 
“told me, with great solemnity, that she was ‘the 
most powerful versificatrix’ in the English lan- 
guage.” 

“*So he always did say,” notes Mrs. Piozzi, and 
adds :— 

“Miss Hannah More is just such a writer as Miss 
Abrams is a singer—if one wakes, one must ap- 
plaud ; and there is nothing to find fault with— 
but that one may sleep.” 

Dr. Hawkesworth died in 1783. On his 
monument in Bromley Church were inscribed 
the following sentences from the last paper in 
the Adventurer :— 

“The hour is hasting, in which whatever praise 
or censure [I have acquired will be remembered 
with equal indifference. Time, which is impatient 
to date my last paper, will shortly moulder the 
hand which is now writing it in the dust, and still 
the breast that now throbs at the reflection. But 
let not this be read as something that relates only 
to another ; for a few years only can divide the eye 
that is now reading, from the hand that has written.” 
Mrs. Piozzi writes: ‘‘I fancy this was done 
by Sam Johnson, and I half think that he once 
told me so.” 

Mr. Thrale appointed Johnson one of his 
executors, leaving him two hundred pounds. 
“*Every one,” writes Beattie, “says he should 
have left him two hundred a year.” Mrs. Piozzi 
drily remarks: ‘“‘I did not know, till I read 
this, that anybody said so.” 

Boswell tells us that Johnson seemed to feel 
satisfaction when told, a few days before his 
death, that doubtless his grave would be in the 
Abbey. Mrs. Piozzi tells us that this had been 
Johnson’s desire : ‘* Johnson and Nelson wished 
a grave in Westminster Abbey.” 





his piety was tinctured with some degree of 
superstition, which he had probably derived 
from Johnson. ‘Pooh, Pooch,” writes Mrs. 
Piozzi, ‘it was all affectation.” When Bos- 
well’s ‘Journal of the Tour to the Hebrides’ 
appeared in 1786, Beattie expressed the opinion 
that the book would do injury to Johnson’s 
memory, and would create enemies for Boswell 
himself. ‘‘ But,” says Beattie, “I am convinced 
he meant no harm.” Such was not Mrs. Piozzi’s 
opinion :— 

*T am not convinced of any such thing. Boswell 
meant to gain attention; whether by giving pain 
or pleasure he cared not. Like the children Rous- 
seau tells of who speak and act all from the motive 
Pourvu quwon s'occupe @eux.” 

When Beattie was inclined to believe that 
Goldsmith must really have purposely affected 
his frequent absurdity in talk, Mrs. Piozzi cor- 
rects: ‘‘ No, not he.” She adds the following 
lines on Goldsmith, without hinting at their 
origin :— 

Poor Goldsmith resembled those Anamorphoses 

Which for lectures to ladies th’ optician proposes : 

All deformity seeming in most points of view, 

In another quite regular, uniform, true : 

Till the student no more sees the figure that shock’d her, 
But all in his likeness our odd little Doctor, 

Beattie speaks of Swift’s conduct to the dying 
Stella as “ brutality.” Mrs. Piozzi observes: 
‘* His affliction for the death of Stella was almost 
insupportable.” And when Beattie adds that 
Swift considered the human race and the Yahoos 
to be equally detestable, she writes :— 

“No, no, not he: Swift drew a caricature, and 
wished some of us to laugh, and some to be angry : 
but he did not mistake his own Caricatura for a 
portrait, No, No.” 

On Richardson’s ‘ Clarissa’ she observes :— 

“There is no story...... but the book’s merit is in 
so filling up this inelegant outline as to make it 
the wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best, of all pos- 
sible novels.” 

On Gibbon :— 

“ His style seems wholly French ; Iam persuaded 
that French was the language he thought in, for my 
own part,” 

On Crabbe’s poem ‘ The Library ’ :— 

“Tt was very pretty ; Lord Huntingdon read it to 
me, I remember, and I never heard of Mr. Crabbe 
again till now. Vit-il encore, I wonder! 1807.” 

When Gray in 1771 sent to Beattie some re- 
marks and criticisms on ‘The Minstrel,’ Mrs. 
Piozzi merely notes, “‘ Gray is a merciless critic.” 
On Beattie’s poem her own observations are :— 

“T don’t think it was ever a popular poem; it 
was exorbitantly praised by a dozen people of excel- 
lent taste; but 1 call Pomfret’s ‘Choice,’ aye, and 
Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ by the appellation of 

opular poems. The people could not understand 

eattie’s ‘ Minstrel,’ and if they had understood it, 
it would have wearied them.” 

On Shakspeare and Milton :— 

“So would I rather write one Poem pre-eminent 
as ‘ Paradise Lost,’ than a dozen plays like Shake- 
speare. Yet shall I read the last mentioned author 
oftener than the first, when both are equally near 
me. 

On her own literary friends :— 

“T was just going to read it [Lowth’s ‘Isaiah’ 
when this fascinating work [* The Life of Beattie ; 
laid hold of me and forced me to think only on my 
old friends and foes, and literary companions, &c., 
gone before me. Ah, whither! but most of them, 
and Beattie above all, I think, must be in either a 
state of rest or a state of enjoyment.” 

In one of his letters Beattie made the usual 
reflection on the frequent injury done to authors 
by posthumous publications. Mrs. Piozzi writes: 

“Why, we readers are so fastidious there ’s no 
pleasing us. Some wish to go behind the poet’s 
desk, and see what dust and cobwebs can be found. 
Some like a clean book that they can be rationally 
pleased with, and there an end. De gustibus, &c., 
but I believe that for the most part common spec- 
tators are contented with the show while brother 
managers want to be admitted behind the scenes.” 

And, finally, Mrs. Piozzi on Mrs. Piozzi her- 
self, Inthe book which so interested her she 
found Beattie saying :— 





“T was introduced to her and Mr. Thrale by Dr, 
Johnson, and received many and great civilities 
from both...... I greatly admired his wife for her 
vivacity, learning, affability, and beauty : I thought 
her indeed one of the most agreeable women I ever 
saw ; and could not have imagined her capable of 
acting so unwise a part as she afterwards did.” 
Beattie’s reference is to the marriage with 
Piozzi. Mrs. Piozzi underlines the words 
‘* agreeable ” and “ unwise,” adding: ‘‘ No less 
likely to be unwise sure, for having been pretty 
and agreeable.” Like most other people, whether 
pretty and agreeable or not, Mrs. Piozzi was 
wise and unwise by turns. 

ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE, 








THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


On Saturday, December 21st, at Bournemouth, 
died the Right Rev. Joseph Barber Lightfoot, 
Bishop of Durham, at the age of sixty-one, and 
with him passed away the greatest ecclesiastical 
scholar of the present ago in the Church of Eng- 
land. His life was a series of well-merited dis- 
tinctions and honours. He was also successful 
in accomplishing satisfactorily a part of the work 
which he had planned for his time on earth ; yet 
after all it was only a comparatively small part. 
He intended at one time to write a history of 
early Christian literature ; but he abandoned the 
idea completely, and he has left us only a few 
articles, especially an admirable one on Eusebius, 
in the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ and 
various contributions in his other writings. He 
wished to edit the entire Epistles of St. Paul, 
with commentary and dissertations; but he 
finished only four of them, ‘The Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Galatians’ (1865), ‘The Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Philippians’ (1868), and ‘The 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Colossians and to 
Philemon’ (1875). He also contemplated edit- 
ing the Apostolic Fathers, but achieved only a 
portion of the task. In 1869 he edited the two 
epistles of St. Clement, and in 1877 published 
an appendix to this book, embodying and anno- 
tating the new portions discovered by Bryennios. 
The second part of his ‘Apostolic Fathers,’ con- 
sisting of St. Ignatiusand St. Polycarp, appeared 
in 1885. And with this portion his work has 
ended, 

The bishop pursued the same method in his 
editions of St. Paul and in those of the Apostolic 
Fathers. He first of all settled a text for him- 
self with a thorough sifting of the materials at 
his command. His success is greatest in his 
edition of the Ignatian epistles and all the 
documents connected with them. He called in 
the aid of Syriac, Coptic, and other scholars, he 
got transcripts of every valuable manuscript, 
and he has produced an edition which is by far 
the most complete and satisfactory in existence. 
In exerc‘sing the functions of a textual critic he 
has shown great judgment, he is often happy in 
divining the true reading, and he has now and 
then hit upon a very felicitous emendation. 

After having settled his text he proceeded to 
annotate every word and phrase that might 
create any difficulty. Here he knew exceed- 
ingly well how to make use of dictionaries and 
indices, and he had besides read largely himself. 
He was thus able to illustrate the sense of the 
word or phrase from widely gathered stores, and 
he was particularly conscientious in taking no- 
thing at second hand ; but he examined every 
passage to which he appealed in the original 
work from which it was taken, and with full 
consideration of its context. His explanations 
were based on this verbal inquiry, and were 
given in clear, beautiial English, He seldom 
alluded to the dogmatic inferences which might 
be drawn from the passage, but unfolded con- 
cisely the moral significance which it had to the 
apostle who wrote it. , . 

Then every edition was accompanied with 
dissertations on some topics connected with the 
book, and generally of an interesting character. 
In these came out his wide acquaintance with 


| the whole range of ecclesiastical literature, as 
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well as with the geography, history, and litera- 
ture of antiquity. He took special pains to be 
accurate. All the best authorities were con- 
sulted, but nothing was taken on trust. Every 
piece of evidence was carefully weighed. 

In this way he produced a series of books 
which gained in a striking manner the confi- 
dence of scholarly divines, and he came gener- 
ally to be regarded as the first man in his own 
department. It was seen that he was thorough 
in all he did, and that nothing left his hands on 
which he had not spent his best energies. 

But while his work was exceedingly substan- 
tial and good, it may be doubted whether much 
of it will remain a permanent acquisition for 
mankind. The very qualities which render his 
books so trustworthy to the present generation 
of divines are likely to render them suitable to 
a large extent only for this age. He was timid. 
He clung strongly to tradition. He disliked to 
be disturbed in any of the beliefs that prevailed 
within his Church. He was an earnest Christian, 
with a clear consciousness of what was essential 
and non-essential in Christianity, but he loved 
many of the non-essential institutions almost as 
much as if they had been essential. And he 
saw little truth outside of the beliefs which he 
deemed the essentials of Christianity. Accord- 
ingly, he has struck out no original path. He 
has done little with which his name will be per- 
manently associated. He has originated several 
interesting conjectures, and he has proposed 
several good emendations, but beyond these 
there is not much that he has propounded which 
had not already been affirmed long before. 

Yet his books contain for the present genera- 
tion a vast amount of material which it will be 
difficult to find gathered together in any other 
works. He left no source of information un- 
tapped. This is specially seen in the diligent 
study which he devoted to inscriptions. He 
himself edited some of these inscriptions for 
Wood’s ‘Ephesus.’ He followed the method of 
Borghesi, the master of epigraphic inquiry, in 
piecing together the scattered fragments of 
information contained in inscriptions, so as to 
draw out of them important facts, and his last 
book on Ignatius abounds in material calculated 
to throw light both on civil and ecclesiastical 
history. 

Bishop Lightfoot took-an active part in the 
revision of the New Testament. His preparation 
for this work had been too onesided. He had 
carried off the highest classical honours in Cam- 
bridge when an undergraduate, and as Tutor he 
had given particular attention to the minutiz of 
Greek grammar of the classical period and to the 
niceties of Greek verse. But Hellenistic is con- 
siderably unlike classical Greek, and the writers 
of the New Testament were not careful to be 
particularly accurate in their modes of thought 
or expression. He would have fared better if 
he had approached the subject from the study of 
modern Greek and the Greek of the ecclesiastical 
writers. If any scholar should wish to discover 
why the Revised Version is a failure, he can 
easily see this in the bishop’s work ‘ On a Fresh 
Revision of the English New Testament.’ But 
the bishop was not the principal sinner. 

The tastes of the bishop were peculiarly those 
of a scholar. He was passionately fond of 
inquiring into the history of words and con- 
structions, and of investigating historical and 
literary questions, And it was characteristic of 
this passion that his last publication should be 
the proposal of a conjecture in regard to the 
Muratorian canon, and an attempt to render the 
Latin of that document into Greek iambics. He 
was also a generous patron of all such inquiries, 
spending money lavishly on them when it was 

necessary. Probably to him and Canon West- 
cott more than to any others is due the impulse 
which has led to the production in Cambridge 
of such admirable works as Rendall’s on Julian, 
Gwatkin’s on Arianism, and Dale’s on the Synod 
of Elvira. And it was appropriate that he 


should be nominated the first president of the 





Hellenic Society, for no more generous and more 
sympathetic patron of Jearning could have been 
found anywhere. His studies were not confined to 
Latin and Greek. He was well read in philosophy, 
he knew our English poets minutely, and he must 
at one time have studied portions of English 
history with great care, for he delivered two 
brilliant and picturesque lectures on early Eng- 
lish life and manners. He also gave considerable 
attention to Eastern languages, and made a valu- 
able contribution to Dr. Scrivener’s ‘Introduction 
to the Criticism of the New Testament’ by writing 
a chapter for it on the Egyptian or Coptic ver- 
sions. 

We have noticed the bishop’s controversy with 
the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ too re- 
cently to say anything further on the subject. 
But we may note that he himself strongly con- 
demned such encounters. ‘‘The polemical 
temper,” he said in his ‘Primary Charge,’ “‘ is 
its own judge and its own executioner.” It was 
characteristic of him that the motive which led 
him to attack ‘Supernatural Religion’ was a 
desire to defend a very dear friend (Canon 
Westcott) who he believed had been grossly 
misrepresented, and it was equally characteristic 
of him that the method by which he thought of 
crushing the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ 
was by proving that that writer was not a 
scholar, could not translate accurately, and 
therefore must be wrong in his arguments. 

Many thought that the bishop committed a 
mistake when he exchanged the life of a student 
for that of a bishop. Certainly he himself was 
doubtful about the step, for we believe that on 
several previous occasions approaches had been 
made to him in regard to a bishopric. But when 
he did accept the office, he discharged its onerous 
duties with marked business capacity and with 
great sympathy with the masses of his diocese. 
He was exceedingly generous, and spent a large 
portion of his income on his clergy and people, 
and he did his own work bravely, honestly, and 
conscientiously. He was singularly modest, 
simple in his tastes, and kind to all; and the 
whole diocese felt that he was in every respect a 
man whom they could love, honour, and esteem. 








MOXON’S ‘ ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE’ AND 


*‘ REFLECTOR.’ 
December 16, 1889. 


In the Forster Collection, South Kensington 
Museum, there appears to be a relic of one of 
“the three vanished numbers of the Reflector” 
(Moxon’s), referred to by J. D. C. in his 
highly interesting article in the Atheneum of 
December 7th. 

This relic is a proof in slip, headed “On the 
Total Defect of the Quality of Imagination 
observable in the Works of Modern British 
Artists.—By the Author of Elia.*’ It has a 
few MS. corrections in Charles Lamb’s hand- 
writing ; and almost at the end two lines or so 
are scored out with the pen, and below in the 
bottom margin Lamb has written: ‘Pray, 
substitute for the lines scratch’d out, the accom- 
panying MS.” This ‘‘ accompanying MS.,” on 
a small separate piece of paper, is also preserved 
in the Forster Collection, and—an important 
identifying particular—is addressed on the back, 
‘* Bradbury & Evans, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street.” The last line on the proof is ‘‘[Con- 
tinued from the concluding Numbers of the 
Englishman’s Magazine],” and has been run 
through with the pen. There is nothing to 
show why an asterisk is placed after “ Elia” in 
the heading—probably a reference to a foot-note 
not found on the proof. The type of the proof 
is, I understand, brevier old face ; the length of 
the column is 12}, and the width 4} in.: nine 
lines of type go to an inch. 

These apparently insignificant details are 
added to help those interested in the subject 
to identify any other stray remains of the 
Reflector which may still exist. 

It will be seen that the heading of the proof 
confirms the opinion of J. D. C. that “it was for 





the Reflector that Lamb wrote the papers which 

were printed in the Atheneum in 1833” under 

the same title—‘ On the Total as: ° &e. 
ae 








HORATIA NELSON AND “THE BLIND.” 


Asan attempt may be made sooner or later 
to mislead the public about Horatia Thompson 
Nelson’s parentage by means of certain of Nel- 
son’s letters, it is well to submit to students the 
most remarkable of all the letters written by 
the admiral to obscure the true story of his 
daughter’s birth. In 1804, when Horatia was 
about to be removed from her nurse’s house in 
Little Titchfield Street, Marylebone, to Merton 
Place, Nelson wrote from the Mediterranean the 
following letter to Lady Hamilton, in order that 
she should show it to her friends :— 

Victory: Augst 13th, 1804, 

I am now going to state a thing to you and to 
request your kind assistance, which from my dear 
Emma’s goodness of heart I am sure of her acquies- 
cence in. Before we left Italy I told you of the 
extraordinary circumstance of a child being left to 
my care and protection. On your first coming to 
England I presented you the child, dear Horatia. 
You became to my comfort attached to it, so did 
Sir William [Hamilton], thinking her the finest 
child he had ever seen. She is become of that age 
that it is necessary to remove her from a mere 
nurse, and to think of educating her. Horatia is b 
no means destitute of a fortune. My earnest wis 
is that you should take her to Merton, and if Miss 
Connor will become her tutoress under your eye, I 
shall be happy [and] I will allow Miss Connor any 
salary you may judge proper. I know Charlotte 
loves the child, and therefore at Merton she will 
imbibe nothing but virtue, goodness and elegance 
of manners with a good education, to fit her to move 
in that sphere of life she is destined to movein. I 
shall tell you, my dear Emma, more of this matter 
when I come to England, but Iam now anxious for 
the child’s being placed under your protecting wing. 
Perhaps I ought to have done this before, but I 
must not in justice to my charge defer it for any 
consideration longer. May God bless you, my dear 
Emma, and reward you tenfold for all the goodness 
you have already shewn Horatia! and ever be 


assured that I am 
Your most faithful and affectionate 
NELSON & BRONTE. 


That Horatia was born at the close of January, 
1801 (no earlier than the 29th and no later than 
the 31st of that month), that she was born at 
23, Piccadilly (Sir William Hamilton’s house), 
that Lady Hamilton was the child’s mother and 
that Nelson was the child’s father, are facts 
proved conclusively by Mr. Jeaffreson’s ‘The 
Queen of Naples and Lord Nelson,’ in which 
work reference is made to this hitherto unpub- 
lished letter. Nelson and Lady Hamilton left 
Italy in July, 1800, Consequently in this letter 
Nelson speaks of Horatia as having been left to 
his care and protection more than six months 
before she was born—a statement which assigns 
the child’s birth to some earlier date. He also 
represents himself as having talked to Lady 
Hamilton about the child at least as early as 
July, 1800, though she was not born till the end 
of January, 1801. In May, 1803, Nelson caused 
Horatia to be baptized at Marylebone Church, 
and to be described in the register as having 
been born on October 29th, 1800. Thus within 
fifteen months Nelson assigned Horatia’s birth 
to two different dates, both of which were false 
dates. On February 5th, 1801, when the child 
was only a few days old, Nelson wrote to Lady 
Hamilton, suggesting that Horatia should be 
christened at St. George’s, Hanover Square, and 
be described as having been “‘ born at Ports- 
mouth or the sea.” On seeing a letter by Nel- 
son’s hand affording testimony that Horatia was 
the child of other parents than himself and Lady 
Hamilton, critics may without hesitation declare 
it one of the letters which the admiral produced 
in order to mystify people about the parentage 
of the elder of his two children by Lady Hamil- 
ton. ‘The Blind” was for a long time in the 
possession of Mrs. Philip Ward, and is now 
resting amongst the Morrison MSS. As Lady 
Hamilton was in the habit of showing “the 
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Blind” to her friends, it is not surprising that 
#80 many people were certain that she was not 
Horatia’s mother. 








SURNAMES ENDING IN “5S.” 

Bury, Lanc., Dec. 14, 1889. 
Your correspondent Mr. Walter Rye points 
out as remarkable an instance of Richardson 
being an extended form of Riches, but it is not 
so uncommon, I believe, as he fancies. My 
mother, who was one of the celebrated family of 
“¢ Richardsons of Lilly Hill,’ near here, has in her 
possession a document (1641) in which, I think, a 
remote ancestor of hers is alluded to as “ Richard- 
sonne, y°son of Sir James Riches,” &c.; but why 
in this solitary case a scion of the house of 
Richardson should have called himself, or caused 
himself to be called, ‘‘ Richardson, the son of 
Sir James Riches,” is hard to say, for in no other 
archive of the said family is the form “ Riches” 
found, and this has been an inexplicable mystery 

in our traditions. 8. C. 


Mr. WALTER Rye’s suggestion as to the final 
sin surnames being an abbreviation for ‘‘son”’ 
was made to me bya friend some time ago as the 
probable explanation of the form Guidons or 
Guidonis, which occurs both as a Christian name 
and as a surname in the archives of the City of 
London. Bartholomew ‘‘ Guidons” was a well- 
known money-changer and merchant of London 
in the fourteenth century. We also meet with 
the will of ‘‘Cambinus Guydonis Fulberti,” of 
Florence, also a money - changer (cambiatore), 
enrolled in the Court of Husting. Mr. Rye asks 
if the abbreviated form of ‘‘ son” occurs in other 
countries than England. It is difficult to see 
how it could be expected in Italian names, except 
when Anglicized as in the case just mentioned. 
I would suggest, however, that the Scandinavian 
“Hans” is an abbreviation of “ Hansen ”— 
Anglice, Johnson. R. R. SHarre, 


Tweed, Lymington, Hampshire, Dec. 15, 1889. 

Ir will be satisfactory to Mr. Walter Rye to 
learn that his idea is undoubtedly correct. The 
custom of denoting the “son of” a person by 
adding an s to the paternal baptismai name was 
formerly the usual custom in the Netherlands ; 
so common was it in Friesland and North 
Holland that old registers there are almost 
useless, as no identification is possible, the family 
name being almost invariably omitted, and thus 
in time actually lost by the families themselves. 
Napoleon I. ordered that all those using the 
genitive baptismal name, by adding s or sz(oon) 
to the father’s name, as surnames, should take 
some proper surname for purposes of identifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Rye will find, if he consults the ‘ Registers 
of the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, London’ 
(Lymington, 1884), p. vii, this custom there de- 
scribed. Also p. 57, giving the baptisms of the 
children of those who used Pieters and Pietersz 
as their second name, well shows this system, the 
name being sometimes given Pieter Pieters and 
later Pieter Pietersz for the same individual. 
The eldest son was, as a rule, named after his 
paternal grandfather, and the eldest daughter 
after her maternal grandmother ; thus Pieter 
Jans (or Jansz, Jansen) and Jan Pieters (or 
Pietersz) would alternate generation after gene- 
ration. 

It may be added that it was also a custom, in 
the southern provinces (now Belgium), in the 
case of a woman, to drop the de or van and add 
an s before and after the surname; thus Anna 
de Leeu became Anna Sleeus, and soon. Men 
of the family always retained the de or van. 

Norfolk was much peopled in early times by 
those who came with the east wind, hence pro- 
bably the custom in England, so well brought 
to light by Mr. Rye. 

W. J. C. Mogns, F.S.A. 


Hoddesdon. 
Mr. Rye’s suggestion as to the reason for the 
addition of the letter s to surnames does not, so 





far as my experience goes, touch the root of 
the practice. 

In Cornwall it is the popular habit to pluralize 
names, especially those of one syllable. Thus 
‘¢ Squire ” is constantly called “ Squires” among 
the country people, and ‘‘ Hill” ‘‘ Hills.” Many 
more instances might be given, and I have always 
believed that this was done by way of giving 
‘* bone,” so to speak, to a name that ends with 
a liquid letter. The practice would seem to 
correspond with the French one of hardening 
the final ¢ before a vowel. The corruption of 
the spelling would obviously follow. 

J. A. TREGELLEs. 








THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

Dr. Leirner and Prof. Douglas have issued 
a circular to the members of the Oriental Con- 
gress in which, after explaining in detail that 
the proceedings at the last Congress are deemed 
contrary to the statutes, they go on to say :— 

“Le Congras de Stockholm-Christiania a eu deux 
classes, l'une composée des hétes de Sa Majesté le 
Roi de Suéde et de M. Landberg et quelques autres 
qui ont eu des priviléges en chemins de fer, &c., et 
Yautre qui a compris le reste des membres. Le 
caractére du Congrés a été officiel au lieu d’étre une 
réunion privée des savants intéressés dans les mémes 
spécialités. C’est ce caractére officiel que le Comité 
actuel se charge d’imprimer sur tous les Congrés 
futurs, et dans ce but d’en fonder un Institut avec 
S.M. le Roi de Suéde comme Président et M. Land- 
berg comme Secrétaire. L’Institut aura 40 membres, 
dont un est déja chargé de rédiger des réglements 
quant a l'éligibilité des membres des futurs Con- 
grés.* La proposition d’un pareil Institut fut 
désapprouvée par au moins les deux-tiers des 
délégués, mais elle vient néanmoins d’étre déve- 
loppée comme si elle avait été confirmée réguliére- 
ment. Tout cela est si arbitraire et si contraire a 
lesprit francais, créateur de ces Congrés, et a la 
république des lettres dans laquelle tous ceux qui 
sont intéressés au progrés de la science sont égaux 
et fréres, que nous faisons appel d’abord au Comité 
Fondateur et aux membres du Congrés de 1873 qui lui 
ont imposé certains devoirs, et ensuite aux membres 
de tous les autres Congrés subséquents, pour qu’ils 
protestent contre tout éloignement non-autorisé des 
*Statuts définitifs des Congrés internationaux’ et 
fassent revenir les Congrés 4 leur premiére sim- 
plicité.” 

Tho statements in this circular have also been 
confirmed by Prof. Maspero and Dr. Bullinger ; 
by the following delegates, Prof. Bendall,° Dr. 
Ginsburg, M. G. M. Ollivier Beauregard, and 
Prof. Schlegel, of Leyden ; and by the members 
of the Comité Fondateur, M. Madier de Montjau 
and M. J. Le Vallois. 

The authors of the circular add :— 


“La majorité du Comité Fondateur et des membres 
francais ayant voté pour Londres ou Oxford comme 
siége du prochain Congrés (en 1890 et 1891), et une 
invitation ayant été regue de Londres, il ne reste 
qu’d constituer des comités de délégués en chaque 
pays représenté aux Congrés pour recevoir des 
adhésions, &c., sur la base de nos ‘statuts définitifs 
adoptés par l’assemblée internationale.’ Veuillez 
done ‘élire des délégués chargés de recueillir des 
adhésions en faveur de la session suivante’ et de 
trancher les questions préliminaires relatives a cette 
session (Art. 10). Nous proposerions que les mem- 
bres qui ont signé et ceux qui signeront la circulaire 
du 10 Octobre 1889 dans les différents pays se con- 
stituassent en assemblées générales, pour élire les 
dits comités.” 








LORD MELBOURNE'S LETTERS. 
Broomfield, Egremont, Cheshire, 
In connexion with the volume of these letters 
which has just been issued the following unpub- 
lished letter from my collection may be of 





* Jusqu’é présent toutes les personnes ont fait partie des 
Congrés qui en avaient fait la demande et acquitté la coti- 
sation (Art. 4des Statuts de Paris). Cette libre admission 
n’a pas eu d’inconvénients, excepté peut-étre en Sudde, ot la 
cotisation était inégale pour les étrangers et les Suédois, et 
ou le grand nombre des festins est censé d’avoir attiré 
l'élément touriste. Mais méme avec cette attraction le der- 
nier Congrés n’a eu que 713 membres tandis que celui de 
Paris (malgré ou & cause de ses travaux sérieux) en a compté 
1064, chiffre qui n’a été atteint dans aucun autre Congrés. 
Leurs Majestés l’Empereur du Brésil, le Roi de Danemark, le 
Roi d’Espagne, le Mikado du Japon, le Chah de Perse, le Roi 
de Portugal, le Prince régnant de Roumanie, la Princesse 
régnante de Roumanie, son Altesse le Khédive d’Egypte 
et 8.E. le Président de la République de Salvador étaient 


| membres du Congrés de 1873. 








interest. It is not only a charming specimen 
of the art of letter-writing, which was killed by 
the advent of the penny post, but it contains a 
very clear and concise statement of the principles 
which Lord Melbourne considered should govern 
the disposal of the patronage appertaining to a 
government. The circumstances under which 
it was written may be thus briefly summarized. 
In 1832 Mr. Blackburn was Attorney-General 
for Ireland while Lord Stanley was Secretary of 
State in Lord Grey’s government. In 1834 Lord 
Melbourne succeeded Earl Grey, and in the 
partial reconstruction of the government Mr, 
Blackburn remained in the same office; but in 
November of the latter year Melbourne had to 
give way to Sir Robert Peel, under whom again 
Mr. Blackburn retained his office. In 1835, 
however, Melbourne was again called to the 
head of affairs, and it is in connexion with this 
change that the letter was written. Lord 
Stanley appears to have written to his chief to 
endeavour to obtain for Mr. Blackburn the office 
he had held so long, and to that letter the fol- 
lowing is the reply :— 
South St., July 1, 1835, 

My DEAR STANLEY,—I trust you will forgive me 
for having so long delayed to reply to your letter 
relating to Mr. Blackburn. I have read that letter 
aud its enclosures with attention. I can bear testi- 
mony to the accuracy of the statement, so far as the 
facts fell within my own knowledge, and with re- 
spect to that part of the transactions which took 
place in Ireland I have every reason to feel confident 
that it is correctly and justly stated. I am happy 
also to have again an opportunity of acknowledging 
the zeal, fidelity, and ability with which Mr. Black- 
burn acted in that government in which I had the 
satisfaction to have you for one of my colleagues, 
and to repeat the expression of my deep sense of 
the fairness, generosity, and disposition to adjust 
and accommodate which he evinced in October and 
November last, when a vacancy in the Court of King’s 
Bench in Ireland was occasioned by the death of 
Mr. Justice Jebb. There prevailed upon that occa- 
sion throughout the government the utmost anxiety 
to secure the promotion of Mr. Blackburn, ard he 
himself is well aware that no proper or reasonable 
efforts were spared in order to produce that result. 

I lament that I cannot concur with you in the 
opinion which you express upon the effect produced 
by Mr. Blackburn’s acceptance of office with Sir 
Robert Peel. I will not venture to term it, as you 
do, a political offence ; but I contend that it wasa 
political choice aud determination, severing all the 
ties of that description which formerly existed 
between us, and leaving each of us free to act ac- 
cording to our discretion and according to circum- 
stances. Ina free and popular government, which 
is carried on vy the conflict of parties, it is necessary 
to insist upon firm and unswerving adherence, and 
I put it to your candour, whether it would be pos- 
sible for me in the distribution of legal patronage 
to overlook the claims of those who have adhered 
to us and who have incurred risk and loss in our 


| service in favour of those of Mr. Blackburn, who 





\ 


has accepted office with our adversaries. You will 
Iam sure yourself understand, and you will assure 
Mr. Blackburn, that these opinions are unmixed 
with anything of resentment or asperity, and that 
they do not at all diminish the respect which I en- 
tertain for his character and the friendship which I 
feel personally for him. 

I write from home ; but I have left the enclosures 
of your letter in Downing St. I will return them 


without delay. 
Believe me, my dear Stanley, 
Yours faithfully, 
MELBOURNE. 


I should have been glad to have placed the 
letter at the disposal of Mr. Lloyd Sanders had 
I known he was preparing the volume just issued. 

Jostan MareLes. 








THE BOGOMILS. 
33, Holywell, Oxford, Dec. 12, 1889. 

I opseRvE that your notice of M. de Asboth’s 
excellent book on Bosnia, in your issue of 
December 7th, contains the remark, “The author 
charges Mr. Evans with having maintained that 
the Bogomils were Protestants, and having done 
so for the purpose of awakening an interest in 
Bosnia on the part of the English.” This surely 
is not altogether a fair way of describing the 
somewhat elaborate essay on the subject of the 
Bogomilian movement and its connexion with 
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the early heresies of the West included in my 
work on Bosnia. The question really resolves 
itself into a quibble about words. I have used 
the word ‘‘ Protestant” in its broadest sense, 
as including the forerunners of the Reformation, 
such as the Albigenses and Hussites, and that 
this can be historically substantiated M. de 
Asboth himself admits. As your reviewer ob- 
serves, ‘‘ Their connexion with subsequent Puri- 
tan Protestantism is illustraved by their rejection 
of pictures and images, of ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, of priests and bishops.” Matthew Paris 
actually informs us that the Western heretics 
(who had by his time advanced to the gates of 
Oxford) were directed by a ‘‘ Pope” (as he mis- 
calls their “ Elder”) who resided in Bosnia. 
Bogomilism itself was a mixed product, result- 
ing from the fusion of Manichzan doctrines 
imported from Armenia with the communistic 
tradition of the primitive Slavonic household. 
But I had yet to learn that an attempt to trace 
their spiritual descent from the followers of 
Manés was a likely means of ingratiating one- 
self with modern English ‘ Protestants.” 

In the Balkan Peninsula itself there are a few 
still more direct survivals of these early sec- 
taries. The Paulicians of Philippopoli have 
retained their name, but have become Roman 
Catholics. In Herzegovina I collected some 
evidences of the old heretical Puritanism still 
lingering on in places. But, curiously enough, 
itis in Southern Dalmatia that I found the most 
remarkable traces of the continued vitality of 
the Bogomilian traditions, some mention of 
which, as they have never hitherto been made 
public, may interest your readers. A few years 
since there arose in the district of Canali a 
strange fanatical preacher called Lazan, who was 
regarded as a kind of prophet by the country 
people. His opinions were unquestionably 
strongly tinged with Manicheism. He had a 
firm belief in the great power of the Prince of 
Darkness, though he himself was an exorciser of 
devils. He declared that priests themselves 
had no more authority to officiate in religious 
services thanother men. He denied the efficacy 
of baptism and other sacraments, maintaining 
that a godly life was the sole means of salvation. 
He preached that the earth was the Lord’s, and 
that, therefore, rights of individual property 
could not exist ; of the priests he said, ‘‘ Ye 
know not whether ye be God’s priests or the 
devil’s.” He did not himself share the old 
Manichzan aversion to the cross, but it is a 
remarkable fact that in Canali itself the aversion 
to crosses and crucifixes often manifests itself in 
a passive form. lLazan himself was accused by 
the priests of some strange pagan practices, and 
even, on the occasion of the foundation-laying of 
a bridge across the river near Trebinje, of advo- 
cating the sacrifice of a child to the Vila. He 
wore a black gown like a priest’s, and his death, 
which took place some twelve years since, was as 
dramatic as his life. This ‘‘ last of the Bogo- 
miles” climbed up a high cliff of Mount Snies- 
nitza that overlooks the plain of Canali and 
threw himself down the precipice. 

ArtHur J. Evans. 


*,* We quoted M. de Asboth, and carefully 
refrained from expressing agreement with him 
as to the views of Mr. Evans. 








Literary Srosstp. 

Tux grave of Mr. Robert Browning has 
been dug close to the front of Chaucer’s 
monument, and exactly between it and the 
monument of Cowley in the east aisle of the 
south transept (Poets’ Corner) of West- 
minster Abbey. A fitter place could not 
have been found. 


_ Mr. Paut Du Caarxy, who is at present 
in London after his long residence in Den- 
mark and Sweden, is preparing for Mr. 





Murray’s press a cheap edition of the story 
of his old travels in Africa. 

Pror. J. R. Seerey has written a paper 
upon the Empire, to appear as a preface to 
‘The Colonial Year-Book.’ The first issue 
of this volume is edited by Mr. A. J. R. 
Trendell, C.M.G., and will be published 
early next year. 

Tue forthcoming number of Merry England 
contains an article in which Mr. Gladstone 
writes of the decay of the spiritual life in 
England, and appears to favour a revival of 
the practice of confeesion. The other con- 
tents of the magazine include two poems, 
said to be by Pope, hitherto unpublished, 
the story of which is told by Mr. Joseph 
Gillow; a facsimile of Lord Tennyson’s lines 
on the late Dr. Ward; and a facsimile of a 
letter written from Asolo by Mr. Robert 
Browning. 

In consequence of the cholera outbreak in 
the East, Mr. Rider Haggard has abandoned 
his projected tour to Persia in quest of 
studies for his ‘Queen Esther,’ and he goes 
to Athens instead. 


Tue death is announced of the Rev. 
Thomas Ashe, the author of several volumes 
of poems, amongst them being ‘Songs Now 
and Then’ and ‘The Sorrows of Hypsipyle.’ 
He was also a contributor to periodical 
literature, and edited for Messrs. Bell & 
Sons several volumes of Coleridge’s writ- 
ings. 

Mr, Furnivatt writes to us complaining 
of our remark that the Browning societies, 
with the perverse ingenuity of the un- 
critical worshipper, lay stress upon the 
subtle side of the poet’s genius, as if 
it were his most desirable quality. ‘‘So 
far as the Browning Society is concerned,” 
Mr. Furnivall says, 

“T flatly deny it. We have contended for the 
fact that Browning is subtle; no reasonable 
being denies it; but we have xot contended 
that subtlety is the most desirable quality for 
any poet, or that it should be set above or on 
a level with emotion and imagination. We 
know too well how dangerous intellectual sub- 
tlety is when it gets out of the control of the 
higher poetic faculties. And to say that ‘the 
Browning societies’ confuse the interest of the 
riddle and the puzzle ‘with the poetic effect 
which the poet qud poet alone arrives at’ is 
both false and nonsensical.” 

We fear that intellectual subtlety is not a 
pressing danger of the Browning Society. 


WE greatly regret to hear of the death of 
Dr. Charles Mackay, the veteran poet and 
journalist. He began publishing verse as 
long ago as 1834, and he was probably the 
last survivor of the staff of the Morning 
Chronicle in the palmy days of Mr. Black’s 
editorship. ‘The Salamandrine’ and the 
more elaborate of Dr. Mackay’s poems are 
forgotten, but some of his songs have enjoyed 
a wide popularity in this country and in the 
United States. As a journalist he was best 
known in connexion with the Illustrated 
London News, as editor of the London Review, 
representing an opposition to the Saturday, 
and as correspondent of the Zimes in America 
during the Civil War. Of late years Dr. 
Mackay had devoted himself largely to 
wayward philological speculations which 
hardly enhanced his reputation. 

THe Rev. Jonathan Shortt, Vicar of 
Hoghton, and Mr. Tom C. Smith, author of 





‘The History of Longridge,’ &c., are going 
to issue a ‘ Historyof Ribchester.’ Mr. Shortt 
contributes thechapter on Roman antiquities. 
The work includes extracts from Townley 
MSS. and MSS. in the Public Record Office 
and British Museum, and from the account 
books of the ‘‘Gentlemen, and Four-and- 
twenty Men” of the parish; complete bio- 
graphies of the more noted rectors of Rib- 
chester; extracts from the parish church 
registers from 1590 to 1800 and old wills; a 
list of churchwardens from 1660 to 1860; an 
account of the church lands at Stydd, tracing 
the owners from the Prior and Brethren of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem down 
to the present time; and an account of the 
parish church library, founded in 1684 by 
the Rev. Bradley Hayhurst. 

Tue library of the late Cuthbert Bede is to 
be dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby, Wiikinson 
& Hodge. It contains a complete set of 
Notes and Queries, original editions of 
Dickens, the first edition of ‘Tom and Jerry’ 
(with Cruikshank’s cuts), some county his- 
tories, and, as might be expected, a number 
of books illustrative of college life. 

Mr. Ecerton Puitimore is preparing 
for the press the important collection of the 
‘Lives of Welsh Saints’ contained in the 
Cottonian MSS.(Vespasian A. XTV.),together 
with all the known variants and recensions 
found in other compilations. Some of the 
original lives were published, from an in- 
accurate transcript, by the Welsh MSS. 
Society in Rees’s ‘ Cambro-British Saints.’ 

Ar the last meeting of the Court of 
Common Council, held on Thursday, the 
19th inst., it was resolved, on the motion of 
Mr. Treloar, ‘‘That it be referred to the 
Library Committee to consider the question 
of opening the library, museum, and art 
gallery on some part of Sundays, and to 
report their opinion thereon to the Court.” 
It was also resolved that for this purpose 
Mr. Treloar should be added to the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. E. Pracock’s new novel ‘ Narcissa 
Brendon’ is in the printer’s hands. It will 
be out in March or April. 


Ar Stonehaven, in the far north of Scot- 
land, it has been decided at a public meet- 
ing to adopt the Free Libraries Act. 


THE Expository Times, a monthly maga- 
zine, has been acquired by Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh. It professes to be 
“a high-class monthly, at a small price, for 
ministers, Sunday - school teachers, and 
Christian families.’”’ The same publishers 
announce for next year ‘The Servant of the 
Lord in Isaiah: ch. xl.-Ixvi. reclaimed to 
Isaiah as the Author, from Examination 
of the Argument, Structure, and Date,’ by 
the late Prof. Forbes, of Aberdeen. 


A Gtascow solicitor, Mr. George Neilson, 
is writing a history of ‘Trial by Combat’ 
in England and Scotland. Of course the 
famous combat of the clans on the Inch of 
Perth, 1396, familiar to Scott’s readers, 
figures in the book. The author says he 
has made a special effort to show that strange 
event in its true relations, and to redeem it 
from the charge of isolated ferocity under 
which it has too long lain. The book ends 
with a narrative of final episodes, the con- 
tinued place of trial by combat—virtually as 
a fiction—in English law, the various steps 
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taken at intervals for its abolition in Parlia- 
ment, and its extinction at last by the Appeal 
of Murder Act of 1819. 

M. Ernest Havet, famous for his labours 
as an editor of Pascal, died last week in 
Paris. His edition of the ‘ Pensées,’ which 
originally appeared in 1852, was the first to 
present the genuine text. It was followed 
several years later by an excellent edition 
of the ‘ Lettres Provinciales.’ His pamphlet 
‘Pascal a-t-il imité Bossuet?’ which preceded 
his editions, is also worthy of note. M. 
Havet took a prominent part in the discus- 
sion excited by M. Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ 
writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes on the 
subject. His subsequent work, ‘ Le Chris- 
tianisme et ses Origines,’ was also in part a 
reprint from that periodical. He obtained 
the Legion of Honour in 1875, and was 
elected to the Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques five years later. 


Two writers for German children are in- 
cluded in the obituary of the week—Herr 
W. Herchenbach, a translation of one of 
whose books we review in another column, 
and Eva Hartner (Madame E. v. Twar- 
dowska). 

Le Livre will next year become Le Livre 
Moderne, and will be freed from sucb ponderous 
matter as long bibliographical accounts, 
editorial notices, advertisements of all kinds, 
&e. But in connexion with Le Livre a 
paper which is called La Librairie Inter- 
nationale: Journal de la Publicité du ‘ Livre 
Moderne’ will bestarted, coutaining advertise- 
ments specially connected with the book 
trade in all its branches. 

Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Slave Trade, No. 1, Correspond- 
ence in 1888-9 (1ld.); Joint-Stock Com- 
panies, Returns for 1888 (1s. 8d.) ; Science 
and Art Department, Calendar and Generai 
Directory for 1890 (1s. 4d.). 








SCIENCE 
Votes on Sport and Ornithology. By H.1. and 
R.H. the late Crown Prince Rudolf of 
Austria. Translated, with the Author’s 
Permission, by C. G. Danford. (Gurney & 
Jackson.) 
Tue interest taken by the late Crown Prince 
of Austria in natural history —especially 
when associated with sport—has been 
known to active ornithologists since 1878, 
the year in which he made an expedition 
along the Danube, from Pesth downwards 
to Kovil, a little below Karlowitz. On that 
occasion he was accompanied by several 
relatives and friends, as well as by the 
scientists Dr. A. E. Brehm and the late E. 
von Homeyer, while the professional col- 
lectors Hodek—father and son—of Vienna, 
acted as guides and taxidermists. For 
some time the results of this trip were 
known, even to the German-reading public, 
only through the medium of the Journal fir 
Ornithologie and the Mittheilungen des ornitho- 
logischen Vereins in Wien, the volume written 
by and printed for the Crown Prince him- 
self being strictly limited to private circu- 
lation. In 1884, however, ‘Eine Orient 
Reise ’—an account of a journey up the Nile 
to Nubia, and then to Palestine — was 
published; and subsequently the above 
narratives, supplemented by notes on a 





visit to Spain in 1879 and other contri- 
butions, were issued in a single volume. 
All these papers showed great power of 
observation and description, together with 
the freshness and keen sense of the enjoy- 
ment of wild life which are seldom felt—or at 
least displayed—except in the exuberance 
of youth. So marked were these features 
and so vivid were the accounts given of the 
inhabitants, furred and feathered, of the 
districts visited, that many persons who 
were acquainted with the original felt per- 
suaded that, owing to the interest taken in 
sport and natural history in this country, 
a good translation could hardly fail to prove 
attractive. The preparation of the latter, 
however, demanded far more than merely 
a current knowledge of the German and 
English languages, owing to the numerous 
sporting and local terms employed, as well 
as the rather colloquial style of some por- 
tions; and it would have been difficult to 
find any one thoroughly qualified to under- 
take the task had Mr. Danford not pre- 
sented himself. Familiar with Austria and 
Hungary, an almost yearly hunter of the 
bear and chamois in Transylvania, a natural- 
ist during our Abyssinian campaign, an ex- 
plorer of the Cilician Taurus and of the 
valley of the Euphrates—no one more 
capable could well have been chosen. We 
cannot speak too highly of the manner in 
which Mr. Danford has performed his labour 
of love, and we especially admire the dex- 
terity with which he has rendered the 
heartiness, the boyish fun, and all that jove 
de vivre which is so apparent in the diction 
of the author. Too often the writings of 
high personages are open to the suspicion 
of having been touched up or “ doctored” 
for publication, but of this there is not a 
trace in the present work. The rarer species 
among the birds and beasts shot by the 
Crown Prince were doubtless identified by 
scientists, but that is all; the nairative is 
his own, and the translator has succeeded 
in reproducing the true feeling of the author 
with a lightness of touch which must be due 
to the instincts of a brother sportsman and 
lover of nature. 

The most interesting of the expeditions 
is the first—‘ Fifteen Days on the Danube,’ 
among the marshy, low-lying woods known 
as ‘‘auen” and ‘“auwiilder.” These 
were visited in the latter part of April 
and the beginning of May, when most of 
the birds were breeding; and to those 
who are accustomed to mourn over the 
successive destruction of some one of the 
few remaining eyries of the sea-eagle in 
Scotland or Ireland, it is at first revolting 
to find that each member of the party started 
in the morning with the hope of making 
the best “‘bag”’ of the day in the shape of 
eagles, black storks, or other species which 
we are in the habit of considering rare. 
The Crown Prince never conceals his misses 
or his failures, whatever may be their cause ; 
but his aim is only too successful, and, 
although we are no great admirers of the 
almost forgotten Bishop Porteus, we found 
ourselves repeating with some bitterness the 
words of that sententious prelate :— 

Princes were privileged to kill, and numéers sancti- 
fied the crime. 

It must, however, be admitted in extenua- 

tion that merely on the archducal estates 

near Pesth there were, well known to the 





foresters, the nests of no fewer than “twelve 
sea-eagles, one short-toed eagle, three 
ospreys, one eagle-owl, eight or nine ravens, 
twenty to thirty black storks,” and a score 
or so belonging to smaller ‘‘vermin”’; to 
say nothing of many others in the fastnesses 
of the impenetrable woods, about which the 
keepers could not possibly have known any- 
thing. Lower down the river the large birds 
became even more abundant, and there 
the sportsmen made acquaintance with 
the huge cinereous vulture, which always 
makes its nest in trees, and is, for some 
unknown reason, an object for attack by 
the golden or ‘‘stein” eagle. The Crown 
Prince gives a wonderful account—which 
we are quite ready to believe—of a fight in 
the air between one of these vultures and 
an eagle, the two birds falling locked to. 
gether upon the nest under which he was 
waiting, where the struggle continued; but 
what was his surprise on shooting this vul- 
ture to see the eagle dart away, followed by 
another vulture from the same nest; the 
fact being that the latter part of the con- 
flict had actually taken place upon the back 
of a bird which all the while was quietly 
incubating! This was undoubtedly a re- 
markable experience; but, as we have 
already said, we believe in the strict accu- 
racy of the narrator on this and other 
points of his personal observation here set 
forth; and it may be remarked that many 
of these are of considerable scientific value, 
although they often run counter to precon- 
ceived opinions. 

Never before has a visit to Egypt and 
Palestine been described so completely from 
the sporting point of view; and those who 
are weary of accounts of the temples and 
monasteries, the Dead Sea, and the sacred 
places will enjoy the sketches of watching 
carcases by moonlight for hyzenas and 
lynxes, the boar-hunting in the thickets of 
the Jordan valley, and the expeditions with 
the wild Bedouins, each chiof with his falcon 
on his fist. In Spain the Crown Prince 
passed but a short time; he was ignorant 
of the language, and there is a tendency to 
generalize somewhat dogmatically upon im- 
perfect data—a fault of youth which in his 
case, we are sure, would have been corrected 
had he lived. The following quotation will 
suffice to show the real character of the man. 
It is taken from the description of the last 
day but one on the Danube :— 


‘‘Sadly we gazed at the beautiful woods and 
the grand river, and there was not one of us who 
would not willingly have turned back to ramble 
through these interesting localities on fresh 
shooting excursions, and to lead for a long time 
a life so full of variety and so different from the 
monotony of ordinary every-day existence. It 
is on such expeditions that one first learns what 
it is to enjoy real sport; for when shooting is 
combined with scientific studies and the explora- 
tion of unknown tracts of country, and is also 
attended by frequent privations and hard work, 
it becomes an exciting pursuit which reaches 
beyond the limits of empty pleasures. But in 
all Central Europe, excepting our noble Alps, 
there is no longer any sport to be found which 
offers this higher kind of interest ; for in all the 
ordinary districts which civilization has reduced 
to such a dead level of uniformity, the poor 
game has been forced by man into little retreats, 
and is by some people so systematically tended 
that it has become almost domesticated. There 
is no real pleasure in an easy day’s shooting well 
arranged by a large staff of keepers, for it de- 
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mands no personal effort and no hard work. It 
is only a shooting practice, a mere stroll with a 
gun. Therefore if any one wants to shoot in 
a fine manly way, let him go to places where 
the game lives free and fetterless, where sport 
involves exertions that are not within every 
one’s powers of endurance.” 

This spirit breathes throughout the work, 
and the verdict of every reader will be that, 
until his faculties were unhappily clouded, 
the writer was a thoroughly fine fellow. 
And then to think of his end: oh, the pity 
of it, the pity of it! 








GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Mr. W. W. Rocxui11’s remarkable journey 
across Eastern Tibet falls in with a considerable 
part of the route followed by the Indian ex- 
plorer A—k. From the Koko-Nor Lake to 
Barong Tsaidam he must have traversed almost 
exactly the same country that Col. Prejevalsky 
passed through in 1870-72 (although Mr. Rock- 
hill says the two lines of route do not coincide). 
From the Tsaidam plains he ascended the great 
plateau to the south, and visited the two lakes 
which form the sources of the Yohure-gol or 
Bayan-gol, that collects the drainage of the 
Tsaidam depression. Mr. Rockhill also passed 
the sources of the Yellow River; but in his brief 
letter to Mr. s:oworth, M.P. (published in the 
December Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society), he does not give the same interest- 
ing particulars that Prejevalsky did respecting 
this famous and venerated spot of Chinese his- 
tory. Thence south-east to Tachien-lu the route 
is practically that of A—k, though several useful 
corrections of the latter’s topography are supplied. 
The Lamas were unfriendly between Jyekundo 
(Kegudo of A—k) and Tachien-lu, and Mr. Rock- 
hill found great difficulty, not only in using his 
prismatic compass and aneroid (for he made a 
4-inch route survey between Sining and Tachien- 
lu), but even in procuring supplies. He is now 
in the United States, and engaged in preparing 
his work for press. 

Capt. F. E. Younghusband, of the King’s 
Dragoon Guards, known for his adventurous 
journey through Eastern Turkestan and hiv ex- 
ploration of the extraordinarily difficult Muztagh 
Pass over the Northern Himalayas, has now 
crossed the Shimshal Pass, which leads across 
the same range into the Hunza State. This 
pass is not so important as the Kilik Pass, which 
lies to the north-west of Hunza, and which has 
been explored by Col. Woodthorpe and Capt. 
Gromtchevsky, from the Indian and Russian 
side respectively. 

In an Introduction to the Study of Commercial 
Geography, Part I, by J. J. Cardwell (Man- 
chester, Heywood), the author deals with map 
drawing and projection from memory, and em- 
bodies his views on the teaching of commercial 
geography. With much that the author tells us 
we most cordially agree. His set of five slates, 
for instance, with projections suiting nearly all 
parts of the world, may possibly be useful in 
schools, and many of his hints prove that he is 
an experienced teacher. Unfortunately his hold 
of the scientific principles of projection is very 
slight. The only projections he deals with are 
described by him as “ orthographic,” “coni- 
eal,” and ‘‘ Mercator’s”; but it is unfortunate 
that what he calls ‘‘orthographic” is really a 
cylindrica! projection introduced by Sanson, and 
more commonly called after Flamsteed, and that 
his “‘Mercator’s Chart” is some nondescript 
cylindrical projection, and certainly not Mer- 
cator’s. Fundamental errors such as these 


render his book next to useless. 

Major H. A. Dias de Carvalho’s bulky pam- 
phlet, Lubuku: a Few Remarks on Mr. L. Bate- 
man’s Book entitled ‘The First Ascent of the 
Kasai’ (Lisbon, Imprensa Nacional), maintains 
that it was the Portuguese who first established 
trade on the Upper Kasai, and that Wissmann 











and other German explorers owe all their suc- 
cesses to the friendly assistance of Portuguese 
traders. Mr. Bateman is charged with no 
worse crime than that of not giving due pro- 
minence to the “‘civilizing influences ” exercised 
by these traders in the Baluba country, whilst 
the Congo State is accused of indirectly obtain- 
ing its stores of ivory in exchange for slaves, 
the only ‘‘ commodity” in the ivory-producing 
countries of Africa. Incidentally it is admitted 
that the Bihenos, whom the author, we presume, 
would have us look upon as Portuguese subjects, 
are cruel slave-traders down to the present day. 
There are also lamentations about the decay 
of the Angola inland trade, consequent upon 
the cheapening of articles of barter owing to the 
Congo having been opened to navigation. Much 
of what the author says is perfectly true, but it 
is not news to persons at all acquainted with 
Africa, and if the exploration of that con- 
tinent had been left to Portuguese traders our 
knowledge of its interior would still be as 
scanty as it was in the time anterior to Dr. 
Livingstone. 

The third edition of Stanford’s London Atlas 
of Universal Geography, in forty-six quarto maps, 
has evidently been revised with much care, and 
can be recommended as one of the most useful 
and trustworthy collections of maps available. 
Several of the maps are really beautiful speci- 
mens of the art of engraving, and their excellence 
would be still more apparent had less obtrusive 
tints been chosen for the political colouring. 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for De- 
cember, which has only just come to hand, 
publishes an instructive paper on the south 
coast of Java, by Mr. H. B. Guppy ; an account 
of explozation in the island of Kadavu, one of 
the Fiji group, by Mr. J. P. Thomson, with a 
good map; and a letter from Mr. Stanley to the 
society, which is a duplicate of that addressed 
by the explorer to the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Mr. W. F. Ainsworth writes on the 18th 
inst :— 

‘*T would fain correct a misconception on the 
part of the reviewer of my little work on the 
Karun River in your last issue. In noticing a pro- 
jected line of railway, vid Erzrum, Tehran, and 
Herat, he says Iam ‘not describing the actual line 
sketched out in the Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society (January, 1883), from which he 
clearly intends to draw his information. The line 
there contemplated was from Baghdad, through the 
centre or south of Persia, to Kirman, and thence to 
and along the Mekran coast to Karachi.’ Nowitis 
obvious thata line projected vid Tehran and Herat 
to the Bolan Pass can have no reference to a line 
along the Mekran coast, and that I did not draw my 
information from the source indicated. A line from 
Baghdad to Karachi would be very desirable, if 
Asia Minor and Northern Persia were in the hands 
of Russia, but as this is not the case yet, I must con- 
tinue to advocate a northern line (as many others 
do), as mostadvantageous in a commercial point of 
view, and as most important in a political sense, not 
only to the independence of Turkey in Asia, Persia, 
and Afghanistan, but also to the future of India.” 
The case stands simply thus. At p. 216 of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s book is the following passage :— 

“The President of the Royal Geographical Society, 

Lord Aberdare, remarked that they must all wish 
that the magnificent scheme so vigorously sketched 
OUE.<..04 should be carried into execution (that is, the 
project of a railway from Constantinople to India 
vid Erzerim, Tabriz. Teheran, Herat, and the Bolan 
Pass, to which all subsidiary projects must give way); 
but although Russia had made railways through her 
own territories or dependencies, while England 
might be called upon to make them through foreign 
countries, it was new to him to hear that English 
capital had not been employed very largely in 
making railways in countries that were not depen- 
dencies.” 
In reference to this extract we contend that 
the interpretation given in parentheses does 
not represent the scheme of railway to which 
the President called attention : this being one 
passing through Kirman and by the sea coast 
to Karachi. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Herr Bersericu has published in Nos, 2938 
and 2939 of the Astronomische Nachrichten a most 
elaborate determination, from all the accessible 
observations, of the orbit of the short-period 
Comet II. 1884, which was discovered by Mr. 
E. E. Barnard (then at Nashville, Tennessee) on 
the 16th of July in that year. His result is that 
the period amounts to 1,972°35+2°66 days, which 
would bring the next perihelion passage to the 
10th of January, 1890. The comet, however, at 
the forthcoming return will be very unfavourably 
placed for observation, so that it is not likely to 
be seen until the next following, which will be 
due in the month of May, 1895. It madea near 
approach to the planet Mars in 1868, which pro- 
bably somewhat altered its period. The elements 
of the orbit present a considerable resemblance 
to those of Comet I. 1844, discovered by De 
Vico, and calculated to be of short period ; also 
to those of a comet observed by La Hire so long 
ago as 1678. 

The Nautical Almanac for 1893 has recently 
been published. Its contents and arrangement 
are the same generally as those of the preced- 
ing year, and but few changes have been made 
in any of thedata. The only special phenomena 
will be two eclipses of the sun: the first total, 
on the 16th of April, the central line of which, 
after crossing Brazil, will traverse the Atlantic 
Ocean and pass into Western Africa; the second 
annular, on the 10th of October, no part of 
which will be visible in Europe, the central 
line being wholly in the Pacific Ocean. 





MR. CONDER. 

Francis Rousit1ac Conver, M. Inst.C.E., who 
has died suddenly in his seventy-fifth year at 
Guildford, was the eldest son of Josiah Conder, 
well known in his time as a literary man and 
philanthropist. Francis was born a freeman of 
the City of London, and educated as a civil 
engineer. He was a pupil of George Stephenson 
and of Brunel, and engaged as a railway engi- 
neer in the first days of railway construction 
in England, in Wales, and afterwards in France 
and in Italy. As a young man he made a for- 
tune, which was lost through the repudiation 
of the Italian Government after Garibaldi’s 
attack on Naples. Mr. Conder, however, became 
an authority in his profession and in parlia- 
mentary inquiries, especially as to canals; and 
some four years ago he invented and patented a 
new process for the purification of sewage, which 
has already been adopted by the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and by some of our Northern towns, 
as well as in the royal palaces and many large 
houses. 

In literature Mr. Conder held a high place. 
Besides writing for this journal, he was a regular 
contributor for the last fifteen years to the Edin- 
burgh Review, Fraser, the St. James’s Gazette, 
the Builder (under the editorship of Mr. Godwin), 
the Scottish Review, and many other publications. 
He was the author of several volumes, including 
‘Elements of Catholic Philosophy,’ ‘The Trinity 
of Italy’ (a publisher’s title), and ‘ Recollections 
of a Civil Engineer.’ The last, in one volume, 
gives a vivid picture of the early days of the rail- 
way, with personal sketches of celebrated engi- 
neers. Mr. Conder had also considerable know- 
ledge of Oriental antiquities, and wrote much 
on this subject. In politics he was a strong 
Conservative, and his political articles sometimes 
appeared in the St. James’s Gazette (under Mr. 
Greenwood’s editorship). His religious views 
were broad and tolerant, and the ‘ Handbook to 
the Bible,’ of which he was joint author with 
his distinguished son, has been strongly recom- 
mended alike by the Primate of England, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and the 
Chief Rabbi. 

Mr. Conder leaves a widow and two sons and 
one daughter. His elder son is Major Conder, 
R.E., at present serving on the Ordnance Survey 
of England. Mr. Conder was great-grandson on 
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his mother’s side of the famous sculptor Rou- 
biliac, whose bust (carved by himself) he pos- 
sessed, as well as his portrait in wet crayons, 
and that of Madame Roubiliac, a Huguenot lady 
of old French noble family. 








SOCIETIES, 


RoyAL.— Dec. 19.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read : ‘Comparison of 
the Spectra of Nebule and Stars of Groups I. and II. 
with those of Comets and Aurore,’ and ‘The Pre- 
sence of Bright Carbon Flutings in the Spectra of 
Celestial Bodies, vy Prof. J. N. Lockyer,—' Some 
Observations on the Amount of Luminous and Non- 
luminous Radiation emitted by a Gas-flame,’ by Sir 
J. Conroy,—‘On the Effects of Pressure on the 
Magnetization of Cobalt,’ by Mr. C. Chree,—‘On 
the Steam Calorimeter,’ by Mr. J. Joly,—and ‘On 
the Extension and Flexure of Cylindrical and 
Spherical Thin Elastic Shells,’ by Mr. A. B. Basset. 
—The Society then adjourned over the Christmas 
recess to January 9th. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — Dec. 19.— Dr. J: 
Evans, President, and afterwards Mr. D. Fortnum 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Cunnington exhibited a 
mazer with a foot, mounted in silver, inscribed on 
the band : “Thy blessing O Lord, grante mee and 
mine : Thatt in life and death ; Wee maye be thine.” 
Date, circa 1595.—Mr.8. Cowper, as local secretary 
for Lancashire and Westmoreland, exhibited a 
massive silver ring with the maiden and the unicorn 
on one side of the bezel, and a man with bow and 
arrow on the other, and also reported the discovery 
of a curious grave-slab and other antiquities in his 
district.—Mr. Harland, by permission of Mr. Edson, 
exhibited a bronze bell and a number of Roman 
silver coins found in Binnington Carr, East Riding 
of Yorkshire, some fifteen years ago.—Mr. Kirby 
read a paper ‘On the Oratory of the Holy Trinity 
at Barton, in the Isle of Wight,’ suppressed by Car- 
dinal Beaufort for the benefit of Winchester College. 
Mr. Kirby also exhibited an interesting series of 
documents in illustration of his paper. 





STATISTICAL. — Dec. 17.— Right Hon. G. J. 
Goschen in the chair.—Dr. R. Giffen read a paper 
on ‘Accumulations of Capital in the United King- 
dom in 1875-85."—In the discussion that followed 
Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. F. B. Garnett, Prof. H. 8. Fox- 
well, Mr. J. S. Jeans, Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr. §. 
Bourne, Major Craigie, Mr. B. Kidd, and the Chair- 
man took part. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
London Institution, 4—‘Sosp-Bubbies, and the Forces which 

Mould Them,’ Mr. C. V. Boys (Juvenile Lecture). 
Tvuxs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Blectricity,’ Prof. A.W. Riicker (Juvenile 


Mon. 


Lecture). 
Wep. London Institution, 4—‘Soap-Bubbles, and the Forces which 
Mould Them,’ Mr. C. V. Boys (Juvenile Lecture). 
— Society of Arts, 7— The Story of a Flame,’ Prof. V. B. Lewes 
(Juvenile Lecture). 
-_ Shorihand, 8 —* Alphabetic Symbology,’ Mr. E. T. Harwood. 
Tuvrg. Reyal Institution, 3 —* Electricity,’ Prof. A.W. Riicker (Juvenile 
cture) 
London Institution, 4—‘Soap-Bubbles. and the Forces which 
Mould Them,’ Mr. C. V. Boys (Juvenile Lecture). 
Royal Institution, 3.—* Electricity,’ Prof. A.W. Riicker (Juvenile 
cture). 
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—5, Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5 —Admission 1s. ; Catalogue 6d. 
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GIFT- BOOKS. 

ALTHOUGH it is not mentioned in the volume, 
Westminster Abbey, by W. J. Loftie (Seeley & 
Co.), is mainly reprinted from the Portfolio, 
and illustrated with etchings, chiefly by Mr. H. 
Railton, of the interior of the church, and 
numerous page cuts of the tombs and their 
details. Many of the monuments are well 
given; but the majority of the larger cuts are 
somewhat spotty, dry, and thin. The best are 
‘The South Transept’ from the cloister garth ; 
‘The North Transept,’ which shows Mr. Railton 
to have a firm and crisp touch and a capital 
eye for effect that unfortunately he does not 
always employ ; and ‘The Chapter House,’ the 
best thing in the book, an etching the only 
fault of which is a little lack of breadth and 
simplicity of effect. The text cannot be called 
a complete history, although it begins at the 
beginning, nor is it a guide for those who 


visit the church and ds not know much | 





about it. It is rather the sort of book a visitor 
might sit down to read after going through 
the building if he desired to improve his 
acquaintance with what he had seen in the 
company of one who had “got up” for the 
inquirer’s benefit all that is best worth knowing 
by the general reader. Mr. Loftie is cheerful, 
discursive, and sympathetic, and by no means 
wanting in criticism of an intelligent kind. We 
admire Mr. Loftie’s temperate explanation of 
the utter impossibility of “restoration” as 
applied to buildings like the Abbey, but it isa 
wonder that he has not denounced with more 
energy such atrocities as the ‘‘gauming” of 
the once lovely grey and fawn-coloured in- 
terior with shellac, the woeful treatment of the 
Coronation Chair, and the tasteless furbishing 
of Sir Giles Daubeny’s tomb. He is almost 
patient about the folly that ruined the west 
side of Westminster Hall, the Tower, and Hyde 
Park Corner; yet his sympathies are with art 
artistic, with history historical, and great men’s 
monuments reverential, 


The Tower (Catty & Dobson) contains etchings, 
vignettes, and letterpress descriptions by Mr. 
C. R. B. Barrett, who describes himself as an 
‘*M.A.Oxon.,” and who, naturally enough, 
writes better than he draws, although it cannot 
be said that his writing is above the average 
achievement of Masters of Arts. His work is 
not ambitious, and he is intelligent. By far the 
best of the etchings represents in an amateurish, 
but pleasing way the Beauchamp Tower, and 
shows that Mr. Barrett has so good an eye for 
colour and tone that it will be a pity if he does 
not learn to draw well enough to avoid such 
catastrophes as the interior view of the Chapel 
of St. John has turned out, even while it is easy 
to see how nearly he missed making a capital 
piece of the terribly difficult subject he ought to 
have avoided if he had not knowledge enough 
to treat it more broadly. A good etching is 
‘The White Tower from the S.E.’ The interior 
of the Wakefield Tower narrowly misses ex- 
cellence. ‘The Second Crypt’ demanded a 
Rembrandt’s hand. Our advice to Mr. Barrett 
is, ‘‘ Draw, draw, and draw again !” 


Thomas Nast’s Christmas Drawings for the 
Human Race (Sampson Low & Co.) is the work 
of a commonplace designerand tolerable draughts- 
man who (or his publishers in New York, 
whence he appears to “‘hail”’) thinks himself 
very clever when he is simply trivial. ‘Father 
Christmas ’ (the so-called Santa Claus) of Mr. 
Nast is the old-fashioned, pudding-headed per- 
sonage we meet with only in illustrated news- 
papers when their artists are worked to despera- 
tion. There is a pretty child’s head called 
‘ Christkindchen,’ but its companions are beef-fed 
and dull. A generation familiar with the work 
of Mr. Walter Crane, Miss Greenaway, and 
others will not tolerate such stuff as this. 


Club-Land, London and Provincial, by J. 
Hatton (Virtue & Co.), contains a few notices 
of some of the clubs which have a history, brief 
notes on those which have yet to win renown, 
and woodcuts in due proportion to each class. 
Mr. Hatton was doubtless cramped for want of 
space, otherwise it would surely have been worth 
his while to enlarge his account of so good a 
subject. Now and then he enlivens the text, 
which is rather meagre, by anecdotes which might 
have been much more numerous. There used 
to be high play at the Union. Lord Rivers one 
night showed Mr. Holmes, the Tory whip of 
those days, 100,000/. in bank-notes, though at 
last ‘‘he drowned himself in the Serpentine, 
the act being attributed to losses at play.” An 
Irish member was expelled for tampering with 
the ballot boxes. A waiter impeached him. 
The best thing of this sort may be novel 
to many of the newer generation at the 
Athenzeum :— 


Ye travellers who pass by, just stop and behold, 
And see, don’t you think it a sin, 

That Minerva herself is left out in the cold, 
While her owls are gorging within ? 





Messrs. J. WALKER & Co. write describing as 
“exquisite” the “etchings” which illustrate 
their three little books: The Riches of the 
Year, The Home of W. Wordsworth, and The 
Home of W. Shakespeare. They are not bad, but 
we demur to their being overpraised.—On Active 
Service, by W. W. Lloyd (Chapman & Hall), con- 
tains some smartly designed sketches, printed in 
colcurs, of military adventures, laughable and 
perilous, in various parts of the world. They 
ought to be welcome in appropriate quarters, 


Old Songs with Drawings, by E. A. Abbey and 
A. Parsons (Macmillan), consists of a selection 
of the most lovely and animated ditties, mostly 
of the Stuart and Georgian eras, such as ‘ Bar- 
bara Allen, Wither’s ‘ Love Song,’ beginning, 


I loved a lasse, a faire one, 
As faire as e’er was seene ; 

She was, indeed, a rare one, 
Another Sheba queene,— 


‘ Kitty of Coleraine,’ ‘The Leather Botiel,’ and 
Spenser’s ‘ Perigot and Cuddy’s Roundelay,’— 
It fell upon a holy-eve 
(Heigh-ho, holy-day !) 
When holy fathers wont to shrive 
(Now ’ginneth this roundelay), 
Sitting upon a hill so high 
(Heigh-ho, the high hill !) 
The while my flock did feed thereby, 
The while the shepherd’s self di spill, 
I saw the bouncing Bellibone 
(Heigh-ho, the bonny-bell !) 
Tripping o’er the dale alone. 
To these delightful verses Mr. Abbey has added 
some of his most spirited designs, from among 
which let us select the choice dancing rural 
maidens and their partners in ‘ With Jockey to 
the Fair,’ Jockey’s appeal at Nelly’s window, all 
the cuts to the ‘ Leather Bottel,’ and the pretty 
girl seated at the spinet which faces ‘‘ Never 
love thee more.” Very charming are the illus- 
trations of ‘Sally in our Alley,’ especially the 
figure of Sally herself, standing with her broom 
at her father’s door in the alley. Perhaps the 
best of all is that which shows us how the 
‘* sailor bold ” approached the 


—— two pretty maids 
Sitting under a shady bower, 


the lovely Nancy and the damsel ‘‘ who did the 
laurel wear.” The book is printed, bound, and 
decorated in the best of taste. Among the most 
acceptable of its decorations are the exquisitely 
designed and drawn vignettes of flowers and 
leaves by Mr. A. Parsons. 


A Century of Artists (Glasgow, MacLehose & 
Sons) is intended for a memorial of the late 
Glasgow Exhibition. Mr. W. E. Henley, who 
supplied the descriptions, biographies, and criti- 
cisms, writes with a bright and light pen, the 
agility of which sometimes causes him to say 
strange things. Mr. Henley not only has the 
courage of his opinions, but he does not delay 
in forming them, while he expresses them with 
crispness and distinctness. His biographies of 
artists contain, so far as we have observed, 
nothing that is new; but the writer’s observa- 
tions are lively and sympathetic. Thus he 
remarks of Corot, “In him, however, there 
is much that is not Claude, and much more 
that is not Constable.” Apart from its epi- 
grammatic terseness, this phrase is the merest 
commonplace. It would have been truer to 
say that in Corot, whatever there may be of 
Claude, there is not a touch, and, what is more, 
not agleam of inspiration which can be traced to 
Constable. It was much wiser to say, as he does, 
‘* Corot is the Mozart of landscape.” Of Courbet 
it is rightly noted that “‘ his intellects were none 
of the strongest, and the game of revolution he 
had tried to play, in politics and in art, had 
cost him all his favour, and much of his talent.” 
And again truly it is said of this gasconading 
artist that his death “was the beginning of 
a purer renown.” For all his outrageous 
vanity and presumption, Courbet “ painted 
as only a master can”; but it was only a 
part master, far indeed from a whole one, 
and further still from a great one. What are 
we to think of a critic who has persuaded him- 
self about Turner (see p. 180) that “ it is nothing 
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if not doubtful that his colour-sense was ever 
anything but crude, antic, and a little coarse”? 
In writing such things as these a critic is his 
own worst enemy. Has any one ventured to 
say that “ Turner founded a school of painting,” 
that Mr. Henley should take the trouble to con- 
tradict the notion? On the other hand, is it 
possible for a writer who has for a moment 
taken counsel with himself to suggest that the 
influence of Turner upon modern landscape 
painting and the pathetic expressiveness which 
has been its characteristic, raising it to a level 
with poetry itself, has not been enormous? 
Some of the illustrations are delightful—see 
those facing pp. 10 and 152; the majority are 
simply worthless, and many are quite illegible— 
see those facing pp. 186, 180, 82, 79, 70, 63, 
56, and 2. 








NEW PRINTS. 

Mr. Osacu has sent us an artist’s proof, with 
the remarque (two gauntlets and a leading-staff), 
of a large plate etched by Prof. Unger—well 
known by his engravings from pictures in 
continental galleries, especially those in the 
Belvedere — after a noble Van Dyck in the 
Lichtenstein Gallery, Vienna, and commonly, 
but erroneously, called a portrait of Wallen- 
stein. Smith numbered it 117, and called it 
‘Portrait of —— Walgenstein.’ According to 
Smith the date is 1624, and the picture bears 
many traces of the influence of Titian, Van 
Dyck’s favourite master at that period. One of 
the finest instances of its kind, it is a three- 
quarters-length figure, about life size, in three- 
quarters view to our left, the face nearly in 
full view to the front. The left wrist rests 
on the pommel of a sword; the right hand 
is advanced to our left, and the fore-finger 
is extended as if the gentleman were speak- 
ing. The animated expression of the fea- 
tures accords with the attitude. The head 
is bare; round the neck is a wide falling collar 
of rich lace ; the dress is black ; a black cloak 
crosses the body from our right ; behind are a 
chair and a column. The only fault we can 
find with the etching is that the hands are a little 
too large. Otherwise nothing but praise is due 
to this fine addition to the superb category of 
engravings after Van Dyck. The face is so full 
of character as to be biographical, the restrained 
energy and the self-consistent air of the figure 
could hardly be finer, the chiaroscuro of Van 
Dyck is rightly rendered, and the drawing and 
modelling are at once free and firm. From the 
same publisher we have received a brilliant im- 
pression of a plate etched by the same hand and of 
the same grade—the remarque, a ship firing her 
cannon—after Frank Hals’s whole-length portrait, 
No. 150 in the same gallery, of Willem van 
Huythuysen, of Haarlem, whom Hals painted 
more than once, for there are portraits of him 
in the collections of the late M. Double and 
Baron James de Rothschild. It is a full-length 
erect figure, looking at us with a frank and 
animated aspect, the left hand doubled on 
the hip, the right hand grasping the hilt of a 
sheathed long and heavysword. The spirit and 
vitality of the attitude of the gentleman, the 
intelligent bonhomie of his expression, and even 
his genial swagger are such as only Hals 
could have given us without a touch of 
exaggeration. The etcher has translated the 
painter to the life, giving with admirable 
tact the broad- brimmed black felt hat, the 
huge white ruff edged with lace, the tight- 
fitting jerkin of brocaded silk, the ample 
breeches of the same material, the large garters, 
the black hose, and the shoes tied with wide laces. 
The characteristic firmness of Hals’s touch is 
manifest in the print, and something of the 
mosaic-like handling and rough impasto which 
distinguish later productions of this most vigor- 
ous of the vigorous masters of the Low Countries. 
G. W. Rhead has published (3, Queen 

Anne Terrace, S.W.) a richly toned, highly 
accomplished, and effective etching, of which 





we have two artist’s proofs, after Mr. F. Madox 
Brown’s sumptuous ‘Dream of Sardanapalus.’ 
The Assyrian monarch lies on a couch sleeping, 
and Myrrha, seated behind his head, draws 
again over his shoulders the drapery the struggles 
of his broken repose had disturbed. Mr. Brown 
has given more attention to the chiaroscuro, 
coloration, and tonality, to say nothing of the 
dramatic effect and sentiment of his design, 
than to the drawing proper of several portions 
of the figures and draperies. Mr. Rhead has 
been very happy in reproducing the flesh of 
Sardanapalus, but the draperies of Myrrha and 
the king are not all of them thoroughly “ac- 
counted for,” as artists say. Mr. Rhead writes 
that he has undertaken to etch ona large plate 
Mr. F. M. Brown’s picture ‘The Foundation of 
Manchester by the Romans,’ which is in the 
Town Hall at Manchester. 

One of the most successful photogravures 
published by the Berlin Photographic Co., 43, 
New Bond Street, hangs before us in the artist’s 
proof representing Sir F. Leighton’s ‘Captive 
Andromache,’ lately at the Academy, before 
which time we described it, and recently bought 
by the Corporation of Manchester for 4,000 
guineas. The print measures 344 by 164 inches. 
As the picture is one of the President’s master- 
pieces and it has many claims on popular ad- 
miration, it is gratifying to have so pleasing a 
reproduction of its design and chromatic scheme. 
Of course, a photogravure fails not in rendering 
the characteristic draughtsmanship, drawing, 
modelling, and expressions. Occasionally it ap- 
pears to us that, as in this instance, the force 
of certain colours severally, whose harmonious 
relationship is a leading element in a scheme 
of chiaroscuro, is not proportionately rendered 
by this process, and the scheme of the pic- 
ture is thus imperfectly reproduced. Some of 
the dark draperies in ‘Captive Andromache,’ 
the varying local colours of which are not of 
equal values in the picture, appear almost 
monotonous when translated in a monochrome 
of black and white. Accordingly the print is 
a little spotty and flat. It may be the picture 
is partly responsible for this shortcoming. As 
it is there is every reason to be thankful for 
this capital version of a fine work of art. 





MR. THOMAS OLDHAM BARLOW, B.A. 


Tus accomplished engraver, who died on 
Tuesday evening last after a few weeks’ illness, 
was born at Oldham, August 4th, 1824, and edu- 
cated there. Very early in life he showed a strong 
taste for art,and drew with exceptional spirit. He 
was apprenticed to Messrs. Stephenson & Royston, 
well-known engravers of Manchester, for six 
years, and attended the School of Design then 
recently established in that city, where he 
gained a prize. In 1846, when his term ex- 
pired and he had acquired considerable skill 
in art, he determined to try his fortune in 
London, but before departing from Manchester 
endeavoured to borrow from the exhibition there 
a picture by John Phillip, then hardly known, 
from which to make an engraving to show his 
powers, and serve as an introduction to em- 
ployers in the metropolis. Line engraving was 
then in vogue, and no better test for the skill of 
a tyro could be desired than ‘ Courtship.’ Barlow 
had not the money, small as the sum was that 
Phillip asked for his work, nor could he in- 
duce any friend to advance it. To London he 
came in 1847, with but few introductions, 
little money, and no specimen to show his abili- 
ties at their best. Narrow means compelled 
him to live in a modest way, and endure some 
discomforts, if not privations, such as befall men 
in his position. One of his letters of introduc- 
tion was, however, addressed to a gentleman 
who generously offered to buy at a moderate 
rate any picture Barlow might select in an ex- 
hibition as suitable for his trial piece. Eagerly 
he went to the British Institution, the only 
gallery then open, and great was his pleasure on 
finding, hanging between an H. B. Chalon and 


a C. Lucy, the very ‘Courtship’ by Phillip he 


had already set his heart upon. The price was 
twenty-seven pounds, or seven pounds more 
than his patron had agreed to pay. That friend 
extended his kindness, the picture was bought, 
and away went Barlow to College Street, Cam- 
den Town, where the painter who was thence- 
forth to be his lifelong comrade and famous as 
“Don Philip of Spain” was living. Willingly 
did Phillip, who had hardly made any way in 
life, agree to the visitor’s request for leave to 
engrave the little work (it measures only nineteen 
inches in the larger dimension), and he bestowed 
the copyright on Barlow, who waited for the closing 
of the exhibition before he began the plate. He 
laboured with all his might, and, thinking the 
work was done, sought a publisher. What was 
his disgust when the only one he could find de- 
clared that as line engraving was out of date it 
would be needful to re-execute some portions of 
his task ! Nevertheless, he set to work again, and 
leaving only comparatively minor portions—the 
hands, it is said—reproduced the picture in the 
desired “ stipple and line” manner. When the 
task was thus twice performed, and the prints 
were sold, the first pecuniary result was, so far 
as Barlow was concerned, simply nothing. Later, 
it is hoped, the engraver got some money for 
his toil on his now well-known and beautiful 
print. Of reputation Barlow got much for 
‘Courtship,’ and it did a good deal for John 
Phillip, to whom, in the after time, our en- 
graver stood in something like the same relation- 
ship as Thomas Landseer to Sir Edwin. About 
this time, however, not being able to choose his 
own work, Barlow engraved architecture for one 
of Mr. James Fergusson’s publications. His first 
exhibited work was ‘The Wanderer’ at Suffolk 
Street in 1849, his sole appearance in that gallery. 
His début at the Academy was in 1851, with a 
drawing of ‘A Highland Bridge, Kinggussie, In- 
verness-shire.’ Since then he sent to the same 
place at least forty-five examples, including ‘ The 
Spanish Gipsy Mother,’ ‘ Prayer in Spain,’ ‘ Por- 
trait of Augustus Egg, R.A.’ (by some esteemed 
among his finest works), ‘The Prince Consort,’ 
‘The House of Commons in 1860,’ ‘ Doiia 
Pepita’ (portrait of Madame de Gayangos), ‘Se- 
ville, Todo es Amor,’ ‘The Prison Window,’ 
‘Prayer,’ ‘La Gloria,’ ‘ Dolores,’ ‘ Faith,’ and 
‘A Breakfast in the Highlands,’ all after 
John Phillip, who painted a portrait of 
Barlow in the act of engraving ‘The Hugue- 
not,’ after Sir John Millais’s masterpiece, than 
which no finer print has passed from the hands of 
an English artist. The other Millaises Barlow 
reproduced include ‘The First Sermon,’ ‘The 
Second Sermon,’ ‘ Awake,’ ‘Asleep, ‘John 
Fowler, Esq.,’ ‘Sir J. Paget,’ ‘The Duke of 
Westminster,’ ‘Sir W. S. Bennett,’ ‘ Effie 
Deans,’ ‘A Jersey Lily’ (Mrs. Langtry), ‘Mr. 
Gladstone,’ ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,’ ‘ Mr. 
J. Bright,’ ‘ Alfred Tennyson,’ ‘The Stowaway,’ 
‘Cardinal Manning,’ ‘ Mr. Irving,’ and ‘ Mr. T. O. 
Barlow.’ Barlow reproduced Mr. H. Wallis’s 
famous ‘Death of Chatterton’; ‘Sisters of 
Mercy,’ after Madame H. Browne ; ‘ Newton,’ 
after Kneller; ‘The Little Strollers,’ after 
Landseer ; ‘Mr. E. Quain,’ after Maclise ; ‘ The 
Wreck of the Minotaur’ and ‘ The Vintage at 
Macon,’ after Turner ; and several pictures by 
Messrs. Frith, Topham, and Sant. For many 
years Barlow acted as secretary to the Etching 
Club, and he succeeded Mr. Lane as director of 
the Etching Class. at South Kensington. He 
was elected an Associate Engraver of the Royal 
Academy in 1873, an A.R.A. in 1876, und when 
Mr. Cousins became an Honorary Retired Royal 
Academician Barlow was elected an R.A. 
Whenever there was a kindly act to be done, 
an artist to be assisted in distress, a brother en- 
graver to be helped or advised, a good word to be 
said, or a generous task to be performed, Barlow 
was among the foremost in the matter. No 
member of the Academy was more respected and 





cordially esteemed. We are glad to hear that 
the noble plate after Turner’s ‘ Vintage,’ to 
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which we alluded a little while ago, is now in | 
| boin signour le duc Jehan.” 


no need of those touches none but the vanished 
hand could bestow. For most of the above 
details we are indebted to ‘ Artists at Home’ 
(Low & Co.), which Barlow revised for the 
author. Few draughtsmen of the English school 
excelled Barlow in drawing per se—in this respect 
the etched proofs of his plates are conclusive 
evidence. In the “ mixed ” manner of engraving 
which he largely affected, e.g., ‘Augustus Egg,’ 
‘The Huguenot,’ ‘Sisters of Mercy,’ and ‘The 
Bride of Lammermoor,’ no one surpassed Barlow, 
whose perceptions of the value of colour and 
tone were as exquisite as they were strong and 
exact. In mezzotint he was, we think, a little 
less happy ; yet ‘A Jersey Lily,’ ‘Mr. Bright,’ 
and lastly, ‘The Vintage,’ leave nothing to be 
desired. There are some good portraits of 
Barlow, the most important, and since it was 
altered the happiest, of which is that by Sir 
J. Millais, which we all remember seeing at the 
Academy a few years since. 








fine-Brt Gossiy, 

Tue winter exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
which is to be opened to the public on the 6th 
prox., comprises an unusually excellent collection 
of pictures. The private view is appointed for 
the 4th prox. 


Irs surprising power of illusion is not the 
highest merit of Mr. P. Fleischer’s very large 
and brilliant panorama of the Battle of Water- 
loo, now at Ashley Place, Westminster. The 
dramatic and spirited conception of the subject, 
which, treated panoramically, is exceptionally 
difficult, especially when figures so numerous as 
four thousand in all are concerned, and ideas of 
passion and tumult are to be expressed without 
confusing the spectator, is an element of excep- 
tional quality. The aérial perspective of the 
enormous plain in the centre of which, where the 
colossal lion now stands, we are supposed to be 
placed, the irregularities of the shallow valleys 
and low hills among which the combat goes on, 
and, above all, the sunny atmosphere of late in 
a June afternoon, with its bars of shadows and 
slowly-moving lustrous spaces, are given with 
extreme felicity and learning. In every respect 
we commend the picture to all whom it may 
concern. 


REGARDING our remark in the Atheneum of 
the 14th inst. upon some of their new books, 
that they and some others, ‘‘ which seem to have 
been printed in Germany, show a surprising im- 
provement in the taste of the artists,” Messrs. 
Marcus Ward & Co. write :— 

* As this will induce the belief that the books pub- 
lished by us have been produced in Germany, we have 
to say that all our illustrated books and booklets, as 
well as our Christmas cards and similar publications, 
are entirely designed in this country,and printed 
at the Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. Under the 
Merchandise Marks Act books and booklets im- 
ported have to bear some such words as ‘ Printed 
in Germany’ upon them, so that, as a rule, it is not 
now difficult to distinguish between what is really 
foreign work and home productions such as ours.” 

THE paintings by Simon Marmion, the Master 
of Werden, and other early masters, noticed in 
our issue of October 26th (p. 568), have been 
removed from the South Kensington Museum 
to the National Gallery. The walls at the head 
of the staircase leading to the Cruikshank col- 
lection, on which these were exhibited, are now 
occupied by a fine series of rubbings of foreign 
brasses and incised slabs, The earliest of these 
represents a Crusader, Sir Raus de Greis, who 
after his return from Acre was standard-bearer 
of the Duke of Brabant. His deeds at the battle 
of Woeringen, June 5th, 1288, are commemorated 
in the ‘ Rijmkronijk’ of John van Heelu. He 
is represented in a suit of mail and a surcoat 
blazoned with his arms, which are repeated on 
his ailettes and on the pommel of his sword. 
The figure, life size, is surmounted by a splendid 
canopy and surrounded by a marginal legend 


begging prayers for his own soul “et por son 
Next to this 
memorial of a Brabant knight hangs another of 
a Litge nobleman, Sir Giles de Hamale, Lord of 
Elderen, 1354, and in striking contrast to them, 
the figure of Sir William Wenemaere, of Ghent, 
killed while defending the bridge of Rekeling in 
1325, remarkable for the peculiarities of his 
armour. He is represented bare-headed with up- 
lifted sword, the blade of which bears the verse, 
‘* Horrebant dudum reprobi me cernere nudum.” 


to those of widow ladies on the Flemish brasses 
in this country, one of which, the well-known 
memorial of Robert Braunche, 1364, and his 
two wives, from St. Margaret’s, Lynn, hangs 
close by. Another fine brass, Cologne work, is 
from an altar tomb at Cleves, and represents 
John the Warlike, Duke of Cleves, 1481, and 
Elizabeth of Burgundy, the great-grandparents 
of Anne of Cleves. This specimen of late Gothic 
is followed by an example of early Renaissance 
from Bruges, the memorial of Bernardin van 
Hove, 1517 (the only known brass of an eccle- 
siastical notary), and of the members of the Gild 
of our Lady of Pity. The series is closed by a 
rubbing of the finest modern brass we have ever 
see, executed by Lambert van Rijswijck from 
the designs of the iate Louis Hendricx, the 
painter of the Stations of the Cross in the 
cathedral of Antwerp. In the centre is an en- 
throned Madonna ; at the sides kneel the Baron 
de Caters and his wife accompanied by four 
saints. The background is formed by a damask 
cloth. The Art Library possesses a fine collec- 
tion of rubbings of foreign incised brasses and 
slabs, some of which are believed to be the only 
existing copies of monuments that have been 





destroyed during the last forty years ; we are 
glad to see some of these brought out and exhi- 
bited. 








MUSIC 


~~. 


Musical Instruments and their Homes. By 
Mary E. Brown and W. Adams Brown. 
(New York, Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

(First Notice.) 
Tue curiosity that has in these latter days 
incited inquiry into the art and manners of 
past ages and those still existing in savage or 
semi-civilized countries has not overlooked 
the art of music. It is not possible to repro- 
duce its effect where so much depends upon 
feeling and tradition; we have, therefore, 
to fall back mainly upon musical instru- 
ments, and even this material is far from 
complete. The student will with gratitude 
accept a contribution to his subject such as 
this handsome work, which, coming from 

America, we gladly welcome. It is true the 

authors do not claim for it original research ; 





they profess no more than to have compiled 
from generally received authorities. Even 
in this way the field is too extensive for 
them to entirely cover; but the music of the 
North American Indians, about which very 
little has been hitherto known, is a meri- 
torious addition to it. Before many years 
have passed what concerns this interesting 
race will have disappeared beyond hope of 
recovery, so that the information now given 
is invaluable. The design of the book is 
thus set forth in the preface by Mrs. Brown: 
**Some years ago I became very much inter- 
ested in the subject of musical instruments, and 
a friend kindly procured for me from Florence 
two or three fine old specimens. To these others 
were added from time to time, until I found 
myself really aspiring to make a collection, in 





which the more important instruments of the 


His wife’s figure bears considerable resemblance | 


different countries of the world should all be 
represented. With the growth of this collection 
came naturally a desire for definite information 
both as to the instruments themselves and the 
music of the countries from which they came. 
Finding that no one book contained the desired 
material I was forced to gather it from many 
scattered sources—volumes of travel and his- 
tory, as well as of more special musical research, 
The results of my reading and study were em- 
bodied for my own use in a series of short papers, 
It has occurred to me that these sketches, de- 
signed primarily for my own reference, might be 
helpful to others, who, though interested in the 
subject, may not have had the time or the oppor- 
tunity to collect the information for themselves.” 


Mr. Adams Brown says, in continuation, 
that circumstances having rendered it neces- 
sary that the letterpress should be com- 
pleted by him, he has recast it, and having 
rewritten the earlier chapters he may be 
said to have assumed the sole responsibility 
of the book. The reproductions, also, from 
his pen-and-ink sketches, were intended, in 
the first instance, as pictorial memoranda 
for a catalogue to the collection, which has 
since been presented by Mrs. Brown to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Exactness iv details can hardly be claimed 
for them, but they are useful to show what 
the instruments are like and their classifica- 
tion. 

The letterpress is the outcome of wide 
reading among accepted authorities. It is 
divided into ethnological sections, and is 
lucidly and judiciously summarized. It 
suffers, however (and this is unavoidable) 
when the authorities are of doubtful value, 
or do not convey the latest information. 
This is particularly felt in the chapter upon 
Arabic music. Great stress is laid by Mr. 
Brown upon his indebtedness to the theory 
of Mr. J. F. Rowbotham, expounded in his 
‘History of Music,’ whereby instrumental 
music is assumed to have begun with per- 
cussion, as rattles and drums, to which, in 
course of time, were added wind instru- 
ments and, finally, those furnished with 
strings; in their combinations always fol- 
lowing this order, in which elements of 
progress are conspicuous. If it be that con- 
temporary savage or semi-savage tribes are 
repeating and maintaining these earlier con- 
ditions, we have these stages still near us to 
examine and compare. 

But how remote in order of time must 
have been the evolution of the third and last 
stage is shown by the traditions and monu- 
ments of the oldest historical civilizations— 
of India, Egypt, and China, and, we may 
add, Babylonia! With the oldest record of 
stringed instruments one of their latest de- 
velopments is combined, the finger-board, 
a contrivance that is conspicuous in the 
Egyptian nefer of the Fourth Dynasty, and 
in the vina of the old Sanskrit Aryans. The 
Assyrians, and most likely the Babylonian 
Accadians, may have been furnished with 
the finger-board tamboura as well as the 
dulcimer and harp; the Chinese have had 
from remote ages the iim, or scholar’s lute, 
which is not, however, a lute or finger-board 
instrument, but is allied to and combines 
the harp and psaltery. 

Now wherever there has been a finger- 
board human ingenuity has had free play, 
and bearing in mind the subtleties of Baby- 
lonian: musical intervals, as inferentially 





handed down by the tamboura of Bagdad, 
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we hesitate about finding the origin of the 
melodic scale in the pentatonic: that is, the 
scale cf five intervals in the octave repre- 
sented by the black keys of the piano. Mr. 
Brown says :— 

“The most plausible theory is drawn from the 
fact that children instinctively raise the scale by 
whole tones, instead of semitones, and thus the 
Chinese, in the childhood of their national life 
having had this habit, have not outgrown it.” 
But, generally speaking, musical intervals 
may have been fixed from very small grada- 
tions of tone, such as may be observed in 
speech ; anyhow the origin of music is too 
far away from us for any guesswork to reach. 
We do not and cannot know how melody, 
as differentiated from rhythm, arose, and 
although we may find the Chinese adhering 
to a pentatonic scale, apparently through 
ages, and appearing, as if from nature, un- 
able to properly use a heptatonic or seven 
notes to the octave scale, we must regard 
this curious limitation about semitones, un- 
less it be from the comparatively late in- 
troduction of finger-board instruments, as 
one of the idiosyncrasies of this remarkable 
people, difficult, if not incapable of explana- 
tion. Their neighbours, the Japanese, have 
no such difficulty with semitones. 

The Chinese musical scale as exemplified 
by their ancient kin, the keystone of their 
musical system, is formed by two pentatonic 
series, the one, as it were, overlapping the 

GABDE 
other, thus—,, wea” 
an octave and a note. The names, however, 
of the Chinese notes include two semitones, 
and are—ho, sz, (i), chang, ché, kung, 
(fan), liu wu. They correspond with the kin 
compass, adding the semitone notes, which 
we place in parentheses. These are equi- 
valent to F and c, which are natural or sharp 
as it may happen. Semitones are very 
difficult to a Chinese, are not essential to 
his melodies, and, we have been informed 
by natives, in Southern China are not used 
at all. The factitious heptatonic scale may 
be due to the introduction of foreign instru- 
ments, such as the p’?-y’a, or balloon guitar, 
the yang-kin, or dulcimer, and the so-na, 
originally an Indiaa wind instrument. The 
Peking musicians who were at the Health 
Exhibition, South Kensington, in 1884, had 
great difficulty with the semitones, although 
exercised in them daily by an English violin 
player. And in ascending the scale, which 
is considered to start from p, when they 
took the F as sharp they generally took the 
next note sharp, G (chang), making it the 
tritone, and the c (fan) sharp as in our major 
scale. But in descending they were disposed 
to flatten the semitones and also the fourth 
of the scale, which then became approxi- 
mately a perfect fourth. It should be borne 
in wind that Eastern nations generally prefer 
to sound the scale descending; the effect to 
them is moreagreeable. Withoutthetrou)le- 
some semitones, the Peking musicians ren- 
dered the pentatonic scale in very fair tune. 
The intervals for the Chinese and some 
other non-harmonic scales are to be found 
for the first time exactly recorded in Mr. 
A. J. Ellis’s lecture on the ‘ Musical Scales 
of Various Nations,’ published in the Journal 
of the Society of Arts, March 27th and 
October 30th, 1885. 

We will not follow Mr. Brown’s order of 
sections, which could be improved, but pass 


together embracing 








on to the neighbouring Indo-Chinese people, 
the Siamese and Burmese, who have not the 
Chinese musical scale, although their melodies 
are chiefly pentatonic. The Siamese select 
their modes from an ideal equal heptatonic 
scale; not, like our diatonic, made up of 
whole tones and two semitones, but in- 
tended to be composed of intervals each 
equivalent to a semitone and three-quarters. 
Thus there are no semitones, and the thirds 
and sixths are neither major nor minor, but 
neuter, a favourite interval in Eastern non- 
harmonic scales, preserved in Europe—a 
probable survival of an Eastern scale—in 
the Scotch bagpipe. This conception of a 
heptatonic scale has been found as far away 
as Patna, and even in Cashmere. From the 
scale of a Burmese soung, or harp, given by 
Carl Engel in his Catalogue of the South 
Kensington collection of musical instru- 
ments, Mr. Brown concludes that the 
Burmese scale does not differ from the 
European in practice, however much it may 
do so in theory. But the practice of Burmah 
is not likely to differ from that of Siam, 
which we have just explained; and Engel’s 
scales and accordances being invariably 
quotations, frequently from travellers whose 
musical notations should always be received 
with caution, they should in their turn be 
verified before acceptance. 








Musical Gossty, 


Tat Berlioz’s trilogy ‘The Childhood of 
Christ’ has not attained popularity in this 
country, despite its many beauties, is scarcely 
surprising, the ideas of English amateurs con- 
cerning sacred music being somewhat rigid. The 
French master could never put aside his feeling 
for realism, and hence side by side with such 
exquisite numbers as ‘The Farewell of the 
Shepherds,’ ‘The Repose of the Holy Family,’ 
and the final chorus “O my spirit,” we find 
trivialities which would be more in place in the 
score of a comic opera than in that of a work 
dealing with the early years of Christ. Per- 
formances of the trilogy have been given in 
London under Sir Charles Halle and also by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society under Mr. Cummings, 
but it had not been heard for some years until 
it was performed at the Royal College of Music 
on Friday last week. The rendering was ex- 
ceedingly creditable to all concerned, and Prof. 
Villiers Stanford deserves warm congratulations. 
All of the soloists showed promise, but special 
commendation must be given to Miss Mary 
Richardson, Mr. John Sandbrook, and Mr. 
Samuel Musson, who with perseverance should 
develope into artists of the first calibre. The 
orchestra and chorus were admirable, little 
allowance being needed for the fact that both 
were mainly composed of students. 


Bake record is all that is required concerning 
the Popular Concerts of Saturday and Monday. 
On the former occasion the instrumental portion 
of the programme consisted of Beethoven’s 
works, including the Rasomowsky Quartet in F, 
Op. 59, No.1, and the ‘ Waldstein’ and ‘Kreut- 
zer’ Sonatas. Sir Charles Halle was the pianist 
and Miss Marguerite Hall the vocalist. 


Mozart's Clarinet Quartet, with Mr. Lazarus 
in the principal part, headed the scheme on 
Monday, the only other concerted work being 
Beethoven’s Trio in c minor, Op. 1, No. 3. The 
pianist was Mlle. Janotha, who contented her- 
self with Chopin’s Barcarolle in F sharp. Friiu- 
lein Fillunger contributed Lieder by Schubert 
and Schumann. 3 

THE rendering of the choruses in ‘ The Mes- 
siah’ by the South London Choral Association 
on Friday last week at St. James’s Hall showed 





the results of greater preparation than it is 
usual to give to Handel’s oratorio. The work 
of the choir was done with much refinement and 
intelligence, though the voices were not s0 
powerful as might have been expected consider- 
ing their numbers. Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. 
Andrew Black were the principal vocalists. The 
two young artists last named sang exceedingly 
well, showing improvement on all their previous 
efforts. Mr. L. C. Venables conducted the per- 
formance. 

Tue Clapham Philharmonic Society’s concert 
on Thursday last week consisted of chamber 
music, including Beethoven’s Trio in p, Op. 70, 
No. 1; Mendelssohn’s in c minor, Op. 66; and 
the first set of Brahms’s ‘ Liebeslieder Walzer.’ 

Mr. Hamish MacConn’s cantata ‘ Bonny Kil- 
meny’ was performed for the first time in or 
near London by the Streatham Choral Society 
on Thursday last week. 

Mr. DANNREUTHER announces four of his 
interesting series of Musical Evenings on 
January 16th and 30th, and February 13th and 
27th. Among the works to be performed are 
new pianoforte trios by Prof. Stanford, in £ flat, 
Op. 35, and Dr. Hubert Parry, in «, and several 
unfamiliar compositions by Bach, Beethoven, 
Sgambati, and Saint-Saéns. 

Tue Stratford “ Musical Festival,” which con- 
eists of competition for prizes and certificates 
for amateurs in various branches of the art, will 
take place on April 26th and 28th next. These 
examinations, it is understood, are giving a 
healthy stimulus to the cultivation of music in 
the county of Essex. Among the adjudicators 
are Mr. Randegger, Mr. W. J. Westbrook, Dr. 
E. H. Turpin, Mr. A. Burnett, and Mr. Oscar 
Beringer. 

THE principal items in the programme of Sir 
Charles Halle’s Manchester concert on Thurs- 
day were Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, a 
new overture in F, entitled ‘ Nordische Senn- 
fahrt,’ and Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, 
announced to be played by Miss Fanny Davies. 

A comMMITTEE has been formed to carry out 
the restoration of Charles Avison’s tombstone ia 
St. Andrew’s churchyard, Newcastle-on-Tyne, a 
matter to which we referred a few weeks ago. 
The late Mr. Browning wrote a letter from 
Asolo, on September 30th, promising a contri- 
bution to the fund whenever he returned to 
England. Death alone prevented the fulfilment 
of this promise. 

Ir is now said that Signor Franco Faccio has 
resolved, after all, to take the late Signor Botte- 
sini’s place as director of the Conservatorium at 
Parma, and will therefore resign his position 
as conductor at La Scala. It will be difficult to 
find a musician worthy to replace him. Three 
have been mentioned, namely, Signori Marino 
Mancinelli, Mascheroni, and Bertucci. 








DRAMA 


—_o— 


GLOBE THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R. BENSON.— 
Mr. F. R. BENSON’S SHAKESPEARIAN COMPANY EVERY EVEN- 
ING at 8, in Shakespeare’s Fairy Comedy, with the Mendelssohn Music, 

‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.’ 

Doors Open at 7.30; Overture at 7.45 Box-Office Open Daily from 10 

to 5.—-No Fees. Electric Light.—Acting Manager, Mr. H. JALLAND. 


MATINEES of ‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,’ BOXING 
DAY, THURSDAY, December 26, SATURDAY, December 28, and every 
following Saturday till further notice. Doors Open at 2; Commence 
2.30. Children haif-price to Stalls and Dress Circle to Matinées. 








THE WEEK. 


CRITERION.—Afternoon Representation: ‘Man and the 
Woman,’ a Play in Three Acts. By Robert Buchanan. 
GLoBE.—‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 


In ‘Man and the Woman’ Mr. Buchanan 
supplies a shapely and fairly capable work. 
His plot is conventional and commonplace. 
Believing herself freed by the death of her 
husband from degrading ties, his heroine is 
on the point of contracting second nuptials. 
Her pestilent husband, however, who, to 
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serve some not very obvious ends, has 
spread the report of his own death, returns 
in time to prey upon and torture her. In 
his wake comes a victim of his evil deeds, 
who is to prove the deus ex machind, and 
who wipes him accordingly out of existence 
at the moment when his triumph seems 
assured. To the infancy of melodrama be- 
long these things. The novelty which is 
wanting from the story is supplied in 
the treatment. Mr. Buchanan’s characters 
are fresh and interesting, his language is 
vigorous, and his details are original. With- 
out supplying in Philip O’Mara a creation, 
Mr. Buchanan at least presents a type of 
villainy that is not common upon the 
stage. Concerning the precise nature of 
his misdeeds we are left in the dark. 
According to the hints of his wife they 
are too atrocious for mention. Outside 
testimony, moreover, shows that they are 
black. To the public he is presented as a 
species of Horace Skimpole, a frail, dreamy 
creature of poetic impulses and artistic tastes 
—a creature almost fitted to ‘‘die of a rose 
in aromatic pain.” Some hints of under- 
lying ferocity are allowed to escape, and the 
terror with which his wife is inspired by 
his presence conveys an idea that he can be 
far other than he seems. Around this pre- 
cious creature is waged an ecclesiastical 
battle royal. His plausible ways win to 
his side the vicar of the parish, a rigid 
and dogmatic High Churchman ; the beauty 
and the sufferings of the heroine enlist 
on her side a vigorous, self-assertive, and 
somewhat contumacious curate. Very amus- 
ing and inspiriting is the combat between 
these two sacerdotal gentlemen. The odds 
are from the first upon the lady, whose 
champions are numerous and influential. 
A good fight is, however, made, and success 
might even crown the wrong cause, when 
the before-mentioned deity from the clouds 
interferes, and a blow from his knife ends 
the fight by stretching the husband a corpse 
at the foot of his wife. This ending is weak. 
In so far as the death of the villain is in- 
flicted by a man whose wife he has seduced 
and abandoned, it is connected with the 
story. A fairer fight and a less arbitrary 
termination would none the less be more 
stimulating. It is, of course, conceivable that 
the heroine will ultimately contract new ties. 
There is something grim, if not revolting, 
in the notion of the woman’s feet paddling 
in the blood of her husband, whose successor 
has watched his murder without interference, 
if not without satisfaction. Not more stale 
is the device of proving the marriage of the 
heroine bigamous, and though there are 
objections to this, they are less than those 
to the course adopted. The piece was well 
played and well received. Miss Myra 
Kemble, who made as the heroine her first 
eppearaace in England, has expressive fea- 
tures, a good voice, and something akin to 
a method. Her figure, however, unduly 
wasp-iike, does not conform to classical 
models. She made a favourable impres- 
sion. Mr. Cyril Maude was clever and 


neerly good as the villain, and the two 
representatives of the Church militant were 
fairly presented by Messrs. Beauchamp 
and Nutcombe Gould. Mr. Macklin, Mr. 
Paget, and Miss Ada Neilson were also 
seen to advantage. 

A sufficiently pretty spectacle is furnished 








by Mr. Benson in the production at the 
Globe of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
now supplied as a midwinter night’s enter- 
tainment. No pains or expense have been 
spared in mounting the piece, and the fairy 
revels to the accompaniment of Mendels- 
sohn’s music are pretty and quaint. As in- 
terpretation of Shakspeare the whole is 
weak and uninteresting, and if, as is anti- 
cipated, further plays of Shakspeare are to 
be given, Mr. Benson will do well to leaven 
his company. of apparent amateurs with a 
few trained actors. Miss Kate Rorke is, of 
course, an actress of some experience as 
well as of much charm; but the general 
representation is inadequate. 








Famous Elizabethan Plays. Expurgated and 
adapted for Modern Readers by H. Macaulay 
Fitzgibbon. (Allen & Co.)—Mr. Fitzgibbon has 
here collected six old plays, and has fitted them 
with useful introductions and notes. All ob- 
jectionable passages have been expunged, and 
the book may be safely commended to the notice 
of ‘‘ dramatic reading clubs and societies.””’ The 
plays chosen are ‘The Shoemaker’s Holiday,’ 
‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ ‘ The Silent 
Woman,’ ‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ ‘ Per- 
kin Warbeck,’ and ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ 
Some of these plays need very little expurgation. 
In ‘ Perkin Warbeck,’ for instance, only twenty- 
two lines are omitted and eight altered. Ben 
Jonson, it seems, is the worst offender—three 
hundred lines of ‘ The Silent Woman’ have been 
struck out. The editor promises a second series 
if the present volume meets with success. 








Bramatic Gossig, 


Mr. Too.e reappeared at his own theatre on 
Tuesday as Caleb Plummer in ‘Dot,’ and as 
Tittums in ‘The Steeplechase.’ 

‘Tue Reat Lirrtz Lorp FavuntiEeroy’ has 
been once more revived at the Opéra Comique, 
with Miss Vera Beringer as Cedric Errol, Mr. 
C. W. Somerset as the Earl, Mr. Royce Carle- 
ton as Mr. Havisham, Mr. Hendrie as Silas 
Hobbs, Miss Robins as Mrs. Errol, Miss Nellie 
Lingard as Mary, and Miss Helen Leigh as 
Minna Tipton. 

A HARLEQUINADE, supported by children, has 
been added to the ‘ Belles of the Village,’ and is 
given on the afternoons of the first days of the 
week at the Avenue. For the evening enter- 
tainment, meanwhile, William Brough’s burlesque 
‘The Field of the Cloth of Gold’ has been 
revived. ‘In the Express,’ an adaptation by 
Mr. R. K. Hervey of ‘ En Wagon,’ is also given. 

Mrs. Lanetry’s health is not strong enough 
to bear the strain of rehearsals, and it is in ‘ As 
You Like It’ her first appearance at the St. 
James’s will be made. A contemplated trip to 
the Mediterranean has been abandoned. 

THE interdict placed by the censor upon ‘ Le 
Pater ’ of M. Francois Coppée, which had been 
accepted at the Comédie Francaise, causes much 
surprise. There is some question about pro- 
ducing the piece at the Théatre Libre. In the 
case of a piece the interest of which is tender, 
and the teaching, it may be said, almost re- 
actionary, the fact of the play dealing with the 
Communard rebellion scarcely serves to justify 
the interdict. 

‘La Lurre pour 1a Viz,’ by M. Alphonse 
Daudet, has been published by Calmann Lévy. 
It is a fine and powerful work, which should be 
suited to the English stage. Its attempts to 
Gallicize English phrases are absurd enough, but 
the story is dramatic, and the moral is cleverly 
and relentlessly enforced. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS,—Dr. H.—C. H.—L. G. C.-F. R. F. 
—W. W. 0.—received. 

C. W. 8.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions, 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communicitions. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.8 
PUBLICATIONS. 


————— 
NOW READY, 
THE 


STORY OF EMIN’S RESCUE 


AS TOLD IN 


STANLEY'S LETTERS. 


(Published by Mr. Stanley's permission.) 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 
With a Map of the Route from the Congo to the 
Coast. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


*,* It will, of course, be distinctly understood that this 
little volume will in no way trench upon Mr. Stanley's 
great work, which cannot possibly be published for several 
months. 


WORKS BY H. M. STANLEY, 


NEW EDITIONS. 
HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE, 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Post &vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT. 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


The CONGO: and Founding its Free 
State. A Story of Work and Exploration. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 21s. 


MY KALULU: Prince, King, and 


Slave. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 
Crown 8vo. fancy boards, 2s. ; cloth, uniform, 2s, 6d, 


LORNA DOONE, By R. D. Black- 
MORE. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. Riddell. 


CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. Black- 
MORE. 


The GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Oliver 
WENDELL HOLMES. 


HER GREAT IDEA, and other Stories, 
By Mrs. WALFORD. 

SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs, Croker. 

The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 

The CASTING AWAY of Mrs. LECKS 
and Mrs. ALESHINE; and The DUSANTES. By 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of ‘ Rudder Grange. 

ADELA CATHCART. By George 
MAC DONALD. 

CRIPPS, the CARRIER. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE. 

*,* To be followed by others. 











Now ready, price One Shilling, 


’ 
HARPERS MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY NUMBER. 
Contents. 
ST. ANDREWS. Andrew Lang. With 14 Illustrations. 
Drawn by Joseph Pennell. 
JAMAICA, NEW and OLD. First Paper. Howard Pyle. 
With 22 Illustrations. Drawn by Howard Pyle. : 
The RUSSIAN ARMY. By a Russian General. With 16 
Illustrations. Drawn by T. de Thulstrup. es 
TWO PHASES of AMERICAN ART. Mrs. L, C. Lillie. 
With 6 Illustrations. 
YOUMA: pny Part I. Lafcadio Hearn. 
A WOMAN on HORSEBACK. Anna C. Brackett. 
A NIGHT at OUSELEY MANOR: a Story. Illustrated 
Katharine S. Macquoid. : 
The PHILOSOPHY of CHINESE. John Heard, jun. 
POLLY DOSSETT’S RULE: a Story. Elizabeth Stoddard 
The SMYRNA FIG HARVEST. With 12 Illustrations. 
Besides other Stories and Poems. 
Nearly 80 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


London: 

Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON 
(LIMITED), 

St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, B.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 





THE HIGHLANDS OF CENTRAL INDIA: 


Notes on their Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. 
By Captain FORSYTH. 


With Map and Coloured Illustrations. A New Edition, demy 8vo. 12s, 





THE VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN 
THE PENINSULA AND THE SOUTH OF 
FRANCE FROM 1808 TO 1814. 


An Epitome of Napier’s ‘ History of the Peninsular War’ and Gurwood’s ‘ Collection of the 
Duke of Wellington’s Despatches.’ 


By ROBERT O’BYRNE, F.R.G.S. 


Crown &vo. 6s. 





BABYLON ELECTRIFIED: 


The History of an Expedition undertaken to restore Ancient Babylon by the Power 
. of Electricity, and how it Resulted. 


By A. BLEUNARD. 
Translated from the French by F. L. WHITE, and Illustrated by Montader. 
Large crown 8vo. 12s. 


ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 





In green cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
—_——s——_ 


PADDY AT HOME; 


Or, Ireland and the Irish at the Present Time, as Seen vy a Frenchman. 
Translated from the French. 


New Edition, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. 
By RALPH IRON (OLIVE SCHREINER). 


Crown &vo. Is, 





THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON : 


A Chapter from a Family Chronicle. 
By the Rev. Canon KNOX LITTLE. 


Twelfth Thousand. ~ Crown 8vo. 1s. 


THE BROKEN VOW: 


A Story of Here and Hereafter. 
By the Rev. Canon KNOX LITTLE. 


Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. Is. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LOUIS DRAYCOTT: the Story of his Life. 


By Mrs. R. S. DE COURCY LAFFAN (Mrs. LEITH ADAMS), 
Author of ‘ Geoffrey Sterling,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





THE TRIUMPH OF MANHOOD: a Novel. 
By MARIE CONNOR. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


INNOCENCIA: 
A Story of the Prairie Regions of Brazil. 
By SYLVIO DINARTE. 
Translated from the Portuguese and Illustrated by JAMES W. WELLS, F.R.G.8 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 





GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

| VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

| BEAUCHAMP'S CAREER. 
The EGOIST, 


DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. 


The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 
The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICHMOND. 





The SHAVING of SHAGPAT; and FARINA. 
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' CHAPMAN & HALLS 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
For JANUARY, 1890. 
i Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
A SEQUENCE of SONNETS on the DEATH of. ROBERT BROWNING. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of THOMAS CARLYLE. By Prof. Tyndall. 
The STATE and the SERMON on the MOUNT. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Peterborough. 
An EIGHTEBNTH-CENTURY MYSTIC. By Prof. E. Dowden. 
h The HOMES of the POOR. By Mary Jeune. 
ne STANLEY EXPEDITION: a Retrospect. 
SACRED STONES. By Grant Allen. 
The CRETAN INSURRECTION of 1889. 
‘his The BLACK MOUNTAIN. By A. Hulme-Beaman. 
a, la PORTUGAL'S AGGRESSIONS and ENGLAND'S DUTY. (With Map.) 
$c THE MARRIAGES OF THE BOURBONS. 
By Captain the Hon. D. A. BINGHAM. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 32s. [ This day. 
E. ae oe 
at ACROBATS AND MOUNTEBANKS. 
'T. By HUGUES LE ROUX and JULES GARNIER. 
8vo. Translated from the French by A. P. MORTON. 
With 233 Illustrations. 
- Crown 4to. I6s. [This day. 
nd THE REPUBLIC AS A FORM OF 
- GOVERNMENT ; 
Or, the Evolution of Democracy in America. 
By JOHN SOOTT (of Fauguier). 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
5d. 
ck- ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 
VD. Drawn in Colours. ras 
By W. W. LLOYD, late 24th Regiment. 
lell, Oblong 4to, 5s. 
\ck- 
ae JOHN DARKE’S SOJOURN IN THE 
‘ 
COTTESWOLDS AND ELSEWHERE: 
"ies, A Series of Sketches. 
By S. S. BUCKMAN, F.G.S. 
er. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
GE. aes 
‘KS AUTUMN SONGS. 
By By VIOLET FANE. 
st Crown 8vo. 6s 
orge » 6s. 
: 
_ dD. BEHIND THE SCENES OF THE COMEDIE 
- FRANCAISE, 
AND OTHER RECOLLECTIONS. 
By ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 
” Translated and Edited, with Notes, by ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 
ations. ———— 
| Pyle. A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION. 
Jith 16 By W. s. LILLY. 
Lillie. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
ai PROBLEMS OF THE FUTURE AND ESSAYS. 
_ By SAMUEL LAING, 
h. wail Author of ‘ Modern Science and Modern Thought.’ 
a? Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Fourth Thousand in the press. 
MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. | 2%" BAReincio® 
By SAMUEL LAING. 
NGTON Seventh Thousand. Demy 8vo. 3s. éd, SANDRA BELLONI. 
t, B.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


———-—— 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND 


and IRELAND. New Edition, with Additions, 


7s. 6d. 
JAMES NASMYTH: an Auto- 
biography. 16s. and 63. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 


5 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
6s. 
Post 8vo. 6s. each, 
LIFE AND LABOUR. 
SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 
INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
DUTY. 
THRIFT. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHEN- 


SON. 2ls., 7s, 6d., and 2s, 6d. 
THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch 
Naturalist. 6s. 
ROBERT DICK: Geologist and 
Botanist. 12s, 


JOHN MurRRAy, Albemarle-street. 





CHRISTMAS, 1889. 
SEALY, BRYERS & W & WALKER’S LIST. 


The IRISH BEFORE t the CONQUEST. 
By LADY FERGUSON, 
New and Enlarged Edition, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 
“Un livre destiné au grand public.’’— Revue Celtique. 


<‘ Abounding in valuable matter and varied information.” 
Vational Review. 


<*One of the most charming books of the season.” —Daily Express. 
** We heartily recommend this volume.” —Atheneum. 





WORKS. BY SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 
CONGAL. A Poem in Five Books. 


7s. 6d. 

**No poem so Homeric in the march of the narrative, in the character 
of the heroes, or in the resonant majesty of the versification has appeared 
in ourtime.”—Mr. Jusricz O’Hacan,' The Poetry of Sir Samuel Ferguson ’” 

“This work belongs to the great style of rage that style which is 
characterized by simplicity, breadth of effect....passion, imagination, 
vigour, an epic largeness of conception, wide’ human sympathies, vivid 
and truthful description. 

Aubrey pe Vere, ‘ Essays chie ly Literary and Ethical.’ 
“One of the works in recent poetic literature worthiest of being 
know: a and studied.’’—Witi1am ALLING ;HAM, Fraser's Magazine. 
‘he one Homeric poet of our time.’ 

“ Their fine momentum, the sign-manual of the great writers.” 

“The author of these poems is the greatest poet Ireland has produced. 
«+++The one man of his time who wrote heroic poetry.’’ 

W. B. Years, Dublin University Review. 


POEMS. 7s. 6d. 


“ Ferguson has reached heights which justly entitle him to rank as 
the national poet of Ireland.”—ALrrep PercivaL Graves, The Reflector. 


LAYS of the WESTERN GAEL. 2s. 


“ Not only does the spirit of Celtic Ireland dwell completely and per- 
fectly in his poetry, but I know of no other instance in literature in 
ae a work has been so thoroughly and successfully accom- 
plishe 

** Thoroughly manly in spirit and expression, and its lyrical faculty is 
frequently of the sort that touches the nerves.’ 

ALFRED M. Wi..tams, The Poets and Poetry of Ireland. 


The REMAINS of ST. PATRICK. 2s. 


“This most remarkable work.”’—C. P. Meat. 


HIBERNIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


First, Second, and Third Series. Each 1s. 
“These little books are capital reading. Poet, scholar, and anti- 
quarian, Sir Samuel Ferguson was....the Walter Scott of Ireland.” 
‘This fascinating work.’’—Morning News. Truth, 
“Capital reading.’’—Scotsman. 
Dublin: SEALY, BRYERS & WALKER. 
London: GEORGE BELI, & Sons, 5, York-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 








“ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 





Edinburgh Review, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION 


FOR LITERARY MEN AND 


GENERAL READERS. 


Subscription, 10s, 3d, for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





+ 


The Sixth Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con- 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles I1.—Where did Edward IL. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘ The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles ”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light'"—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“*Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—‘‘ Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory ’—‘ Blue tonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art ’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —“The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin —money—Getting into a scrape. 





Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 

Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig— 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century ‘‘ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis- 
tration. 

Classical Subjects. 
Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus’ in Georgics, 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
liad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epic- 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &, 

Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—* Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croco- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Female 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bona- 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers— 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys— 
Church Registers—Arm-in-arm—E. O,— Ni: cleon’s 
Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 23, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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READY FIRST WEEK IN JANUARY; 
7; ss CLERGY LIST for -1890. 


THE ORIGINAL AND UNRIVALLED 


ETTS’S DIARIES for 1890 are NOW READY. 
They are published exclusively by CASSELL & COMPANY 
(Limited), and may be had by order from all Booksellers. 
“ Letts’s Diaries are the best in existence.””—Academy. 
‘Having reached the highest point possible in popular appreciation, 
Letts’s Diaries retain that position upon their own soli d merits, and 
remain impervious to the attacks of all rival imitators.’ 
Colonies and India. 
“ Letts’s Diaries are everywhere acknowledged to be the most complete 
and convenient published.’’— Western Morning News. 
A List will be sent post free on to the P 


post Please see that the Title-Page bears the imprint of 
London: Truejove, 256, High Holborn. Cassell & Company (Limited), Ludgate-hill, London. 


SWISS POLYTECHNICUM. 


APPLICATIONS are desired for the vacant PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE at the Swiss Federal Polytechnicum at Zurich. 
Candidates are requested to send their letters of application, together with testimonials or 
references, with their scientific publications (if any), and with a short curriculum vite, to the under- 
signed, from whom particulars may be obtained, on or before January 10th, 1890, 


Der Priisident des Schweizerischen Schulrathes, 
H. BLEULER. 





Fully Corrected and Revised up to the time of going to press. 
Price 10s. 6d. F 
Published for the Proprietors by 
Kelly & Co. 51, Great Queen - street, 
Lincolr’s Inn-fields, London, W.C. 


TJ OME RULE and FEDERATION: with Remarks 
on Law and Government, and International Anarchy. Advocating 
the Federation of France and England. 54 pp. free, 











Zurich, December, 1889, 





Ready in January, 1890, post 8vo. brown buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK on ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and Thoughts. 
By JOHN T. NETTLESHIP. 


Also Edition de Luxe, limited to 75 numbered Copies, Whatman Large Paper, price 21s. net. 





Ready in January, 1890, post 8vo. green buckram, gilt top, 6s, 


THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. By H. Van Dyke, D.D. 


Limited to 250 Copies only for England. 
‘London : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo-street, W. 


NOW READY. 
THE ARGOSY, for 


THE ARGOSY, for JANUARY, Now Ready, 


Containing the Opening Chapters of 


THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 


A Serial Story by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘East Lynne.’ 


THE ARGOSY, for JANUARY, Now Ready. 


CONTENTS. 
. The HOUSE of HALLIWELL: a Serial Story. 
By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 
Chap. 1. The Major. 
Chap. 2. The Major’s Investment. 
Chap. 3. The End of the Day. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 





JANUARY. 


~ 


2, THIRD CLASS. 

3. SONNET. By Julia Kavanagh. 

4, The NIGHT BOAT from BOULOGNE. By Esmé Stuart. 
5. The MILESTONE. By Sydney Grey. 

6. FAIR NORMANDY. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. 
7. A TALE of the TEMPLE. 

8 ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 

9. BY the GATES of the SEA. 


Sixpence Monthly. 
RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, 8, New Burlington-street, W-. 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND ALL BRAIN WORKERS 


WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


With 7 Illustrations. 





most refreshing beverage, 


especially during work when solid food cannot be taken, It satisfies without loading the stomach, 
stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 


The perfect PURITY and delicacy of this Cocoa is testified to by 


HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. Libera! porno age th a 
Payment of Claims. WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Join 
KRANCIS B. MACDONALD 4 
LOSSES PAID over 17,000,0002. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Established 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey-street. 
an 


50, Fleet-street, E.C. ; 
LONDON oFFices{{ 18, Royal Exchange, E. c. 


+£250,000,600 
+ £7,500,000 


.—Applications to be made 
- .C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 










Amount Insured 
Claims Paid ..... 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan 
to either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, Dec. 25th, 1889. 





istrict 





THE 
Liv®BPoo. and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1836. 

Total Invested Funds .. —«£7,624,302. 





To all requiring Insurances, Fire and Life, or Family 
Provision, or Annuities, 


THE NEW PROSPECTUS JUST ISSUED IS WELL WORTH 
READING. 


Write for it, or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies 
of the Company. 





Head Offices. 
1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 7, Cornb’!], London. 
Branch Offices. 


Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE, 
Head Office: 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 





DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—JOHN B. MARTIN, Esq. 
Be sa JOHN NORMAN, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Esq. John Hunter, Esq. 
Wm. Hill iecaene maa: tpg Lake, Esq. 
arles F. Devas, Esq. Rt. Hon.G. J. Se M.P. 
Granville F. R. Farquhar, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubboc' k, Esq 
Alban G. H. ca Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson = 2 Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, a: John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, Es Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, tha. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Manager of Fire Department—A, J. Relton. 
Share Capital at a paid up and invested ........ 
Total Funds upwards of........ ececcccvccecece cocccee £4, 179,000 
Total Annual Income pt eens eeeveceee A 
N.B.—Fire Policies which EXPIRE ‘at CHRISTMAS should be re 


newed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 9th day 
of JANUARY. 


£1,000,000 





A EESN’'S SOLID LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRES*ING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 1c per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Trave} 
ling, post free. 
87, West Strand, London. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10/. to 10,0001. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-read, W. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


ePPs's COCOA.—GRATEFUL and COMFORTING, 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctor’s bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency te disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies =e 
floating around us ready to attack wherever aon isa weak point. 

may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold oy Ses, in packets 
labelled James Errs & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, Londo 


(zBANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


This CELEBRATED LIQUEUR (a combination of the Kent Morellaand 
fine Cognac) is now regularly consumed Sportsmen ; and numerous 
unsolicited Testimonials of its Comforting and Sustaining properties, 
both on land and Sea. have been received. 

The “SPORTSMAN’S QUALITY” is specially prepared for the 
Hunting Field and for exercise in the open air. 

SOLD BY ALL WINE MERCHANTS, HOTELS, &e. 


Manufacturers: THOMAS GRANT & SONS, 
Distillery : Maidstone. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEAR’ ceORN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGEST 
st Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 





Suits all. 




















HASSELL, The LANCET, The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH, &c., &c 


and In! 
‘NEFORBD’S MAGNESIA, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’/S PUBLICATIONS. 


aan eee 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Ready this day, royal 8vo, 15s. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
VOL, XXI. (GARNETT—GLOUCESTER) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN 


*.* Volume XXII. will be published on March 26, 1890, and the subsequent Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months. 


CHEAPER 


From the QUARTERLY REVIEW Notice of the Work. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut 


** We have every reason to hope and believe that those of us who live for another decade 
will see the completion of a ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,’ OF WHICH THE 
COUNTRY MAY BE JUSTLY PROUD, which, though it may need correcting and supplementing, 
will probably never be superseded, and which in unity of conception and aim, in the number 
of the names insetfed, in fulness and accuracy of details, in the care and precision with 
which the authorities are cited, and in the bibliographical information given, will not only 
be immeasurably superior to any work of the kind which has been produced in Great 
Britain, but will as far surpass the German and Belgium biographical dictionaries now in | 
progress as these two important undertakings are in advance of the two great French | 
collections, which until lately reigned supreme in the department of biography.” 


The Author. 

Luke Fildes, A.R.A. 

Lady Butler (Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson). 

George du Maurier. 

Richard Doyle. 

Frederick Walker, A.R.A. 

George Cruikshank. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


New Volume of the POCKET EDITION of 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. | 


Ready this day, bound in cloth, with cut or 
uncut edges, ls. 6d. 


Vol. IV. CRANFORD; and other Tales. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Eight 
Monthly Volumes. 


VANITY FAIR. Illustrated by 


the Author. 2 vols. 


PENDENNIS. Illustrated by the 


Author. 2 vols. 


The NEWCOMES. Illustrated by 


Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 


ESMOND. Illustrated by George 


du Maurier. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FALLING IN LOVE; 


With other Essays treating of some more 
Exact Sciences. | 
By GRANT ALLEN. 
‘* A bright and readable book.” 
Saturday Review. 
* A pleasant book, in which wisdom and wit 
are gracefully interwoven.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Now ready, crown 8yo. 5s. 


‘WOODLAND, MOOR, AND 
STRE AM: The VIRGINIANS. Illustrated 


by the Author. 2 vols. 
Being the Notes of a Naturalist. 


The ADVENTURES of PHILIP. 
Edited by J. A. OWEN. 


Itlustrated by the Author, Frederick Walker, and 
“Graceful and graphic papers.” 


R. B. Waliace. 2 vols. 
Saturday Review. 


‘* Altogether full of charm, so easy, natural, | The GREAT HOGGARTY DIA- 


spontaneous, and exact is the expression of | MOND; A LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS'S ; 
| the writer's mind and heart.”—Dazly News. CORNHILL to CAIRV. 7 a Author, 


J.P. Atkinson, and W. J 


VHRISTMAS BOOKS. Illustrated 


by the Author and Richard Doyle. 


| The BOOK of SNOBS ; TRAVELS 


aad SKETCHES. Illustrated by the Author, 


BURLESQUES. Illustrated . by 


the Author and George Cruikshank. 


|'PARIS SKETCH BOOK; 
LITTLETRAVELS; and ROADSIDE SKETCHES 
Iilustrated by the Author, T. K. Macquoid, and 
J. P. Atkinson. 


The YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS; 
The FITZBOODLE PAPERS; COX’S DIARY; 
CHARACTBR SKETCHES. LIilustated by the 
Author and George Cruikshank. 


Now ready, small crown 8vo. 5s., witha Por- | | 
trait of Mrs, Browning, and a View of Hope | 
Bnd, Herefordshire, 


Vol. III. of the NEW EDITION of the 


POETICAL WORKS 


ELIZ ABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Six 
Monthly Volumes. 





POPULAR EDITION OF ‘THE NETHER WORLD.’ 


Now ready, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The NETHER WORLD. By George Gissing, Author of 
‘Demos,’ ‘ Thyrza,’ ‘ A Life’s Morning,’ &c. 
‘Terrible in its earnestness, in its ‘ untouched’ photography of the desperate struggles | 
and bitter misery of the London poor; never was word painting more thoroughly and 
obvieusly true.”— World. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 79, 

The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for January, 
containing ‘NETTLESHIP’S SCORE ’—‘A WILD SWANNERY ’ —‘CIRCOIT | 
NOTES ’—‘ The RING of THOTH ’—‘ STRANGERS WITHIN OUR GATES’ | 

—‘ INSIGHT ’—‘ SHETLAND PONIES’—and ‘The BURNT MILLION,’ by | 





|W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


THE 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


In 26 Volumes, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Bets in cloth, 42, 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. 


Illustrations of the former Editions, and 


many New Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 


This Edition contains altogether 1,773 Illustrations, by 


John Leech. 

Frank Dicksee. 
Linley Sambourne. 
F. Barnard, 

E. J. Wheeler. 

F. A. Fraser, 
Charles Keene. 

R. B. Wallace. 


J. P. Atkinson, 

W. J. Webb. 

T. R. Macquoid. 

M. Fitzgerald. 

W. Ralston. 

John Collier. 

H. Furniss. 

G. G. Kilburne, &c. 


The ‘TRISH SKETCH BOOK; 
CRITICAL REVIEWS. Illustrated by the sae, 
phe Cruikshank, John Leech, and M. 
gera' 


The MEMOIRS of BARRY 
- NDON; The FATAL BOOTS. LIitlustrated by 
e ea ais , R.A., George Cruikshank, and W. 

8 


CATHERINE: a Story of MEN’S 

IVES; The BEDFORD ROW CONSPIRACY. 

Secor by the Author, L. Fildes, A R.A., and 
allace. 


BALLADS: The ROSE and the 


RING. Lilustrated by the Author, Lady Butler 
(Miss Elizabeth Thompson). George du Maurier, 
John Collier, H. Furaiss, G. G. Kiburne, M. Fitz- 
gerald, and J. P. Atkinson. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. To 


which is added The SECOND FUNERAL of 
NAPOLEON. Illustrated by the Author, Charles 
Keene, and M. Fitzgerald. 


The FOUR GEORGES, and The 


ENGLISH HUMOURISTS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Iliustrated by the Author, Prank 
Dicksee, Linley Sambourne, Frederick ‘Walker, 
and F. Barnard. 


LOVEL the WIDOWER; The 


WOLVES and the LAMB; DENIS DUVAL. To 
which ‘s added an Essay on the Writings of W. M. 
Thackeray by LESLIE STEPHEN, Lilustrated by 
the Author and Frederick Walker. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 
SKBTCHES, and REVIBWS. With Illustration 


CONTRIBUTIONS to ‘PUNOE.’ 


With 132 Illustrations by the Author. 





JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘By Proxy,’ &c., Chaps. 26-29. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUME. 


In the press, crown S8vo. 6s. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN, of the CAMEL CORPS. 


By HASMBIB, 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Messrs, SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward, post free on 
application, a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS, containing ‘LISTS | 
of WORKS by 


W. M. THACKERAY. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

MRS. BROWNING. 

JOHN ADDINGTON a 

MATTHEW ARNOLD 

LESLIE STEPHEN. 

MISS THACKERAY. 

SIR A HELPS. 

AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 

G. H. LEWES. 

eee ell THE GAMEKEEPER 
AT HOME.’ | 

THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY a F 


10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’ 
additional 


The LIBRARY EDITIO 


8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 91. ; 





1 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HERRING.’ 
W.E. NORRIS. , 
HAMILTON AIDE 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 
HOLME LER. 
MRs. GASKELL. 
THE BRONTE SISTERS. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
JAMES PAYN. 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘ VICE VERSA.’ 
Ma GISSING. 
Cc. 


with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarle 
gilt, 5/. 10s. 


ebonized case, 2/, 12s. 6d. 





&e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 


OTHER EDITIONS of Mr. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS are :— 


The STANDARD EDITION. 


26 vols. large 8vo. 


3s Writings not before collected, with many 
lustrations. 


N, 24 vols. large crown 


or half-russia, marbled edges, ih 13s. With 
Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 


*.* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 


13 vols. crown 8vo. 


t cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; and in half-moroceo, 


*.* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. in handsome 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each; or in 
pper cover, ls. each. 
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